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Reflections  on  the  prefent  Mode  df 
Female  Education,  and  General 
Obfern)ations  on  the  Character  and  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  European  Women,  From  the 
Hiftory  of  Women,  from  the  earlieft 
Antiquity  to  the  prefent  Time.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Alexander,  M.  D. 

IN  France,  were  women  firft  introdu¬ 
ced  to  Court ;  their  education,  which, 
before  that  introduction,  conlilted  in 
reading  their  own  language,  in  learning 
needle- work,  and  the  offices  of  domehic 
life,  was  then  by  degrees  changed  to  vo¬ 
cal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  drawing, 
dancing,  and  dreffing  in  the  molt  falhio- 
nable  manner  ;  to  which  we  may  add, 
the  art  of  captivating  and  governing  their 
men.  This  flimfy  pattern  was  copied  by 
every  other  nation  :  fume  ftrokes  of  im¬ 
provement  were  from  time  to  lime  ad¬ 
ded  by  the  French  ;  till,  at  laft,  almoft 
every  thing  ufeful  was  boldly  (truck  out 
from  the  plan  of  female  education  ;  and 
the  women  of  the  prefent  age  thereby 
robbed  of  more  than  half  their  native  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  rendered  objeCts  more 
fought  after  to  divert  a  melancholy  hour, 
or  fatisfy  a  lawlefs  palfion,  than  to  be¬ 
come  the  focial  partners  a  life  dircc* 
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ted  by  reafoil  and  religion.  We  miifl, 
however,  allow,  that  the  French  ladiis 
arc  not  all  fo  much  devoted  to  faHiion 
and  pleafure,  as  to  neglcdt  every  thing 
elfe.  France  has  produced  fevcral  wo¬ 
men  diltinguilhcd  for  their  judgment  ard 
learning  ;  and  even  in  the  prefent  difii- 
pated  age,  while  female  coteries  com¬ 
monly  meet  for  diverlion,  or  for  gaming, 
there  are  in  Paris  focieties  of  women, 
which  meet  at  ftated  times,  to  determine 
the  merit  of  every  new  work  ;  and  happy 
is  the  author  who  meets  their  approba¬ 
tion  ;  the  French  being  too  polite  to  fet 
themfelves  in  open  oppolition  to  th<^ 
judgment  of  their  ladies,  whether  they 
may  think  it  right  or  wrong. 

Should  this  impevfeift  attempt,  to  write 
the  Hiftory  of  the  r.nir,  furvive  tlie  ;*rc*- 
fent,  and  be  read  in  any  future  genera¬ 
tion,  when  this  frivolous  mode  of  fema> 
education  lhall  have  given  place  to  abet¬ 
ter,  that  our  rt«aders  may  then  have  fQme 
idea  of  what  it  was  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  lhall  juft 
(ketch  the  outlines  of  it  as  now  prac- 
tifed  in  the  politeft  countries  of  Europe. 

Among  the  firft  Icfibns  which  a  mo¬ 
ther  teaches  her  daughter,  is  that  impor¬ 
tant  article,  according  to  the  modern 
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phrafe,  of  holding  up  her  head,  and  learn¬ 
ing  a  proper  carriage  :  this  begins  to  be 
inculcated  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  at 
latcll ;  and  is  ftrcnuoufly  infiftcd  on  for 
many  years  afterward.  When  the  young 
lady  has  learned  imperfe<flly  to  read  her 
own  language,  and  fometimes  even 
Iboner,  (he  is  fent  to  a  boarding  fchool, 
where  (he  is  inftru<5ted  in  the  moft  flimfy 
and  ufelef«  parts  of  needle-work ;  while 
of  thofe,  which  (he  miift  need,  if  ever  (lie 
enters  into  domeltic  life,  (he  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant.  While  (lie  is  here,  fomc 
part  of  her  time  is  alfo  allotted  to  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  cither  her  own  language,  or 
the  languages  of  fomc  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  kingd  ;m8  ;  all  of  which  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  taught  without  a  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  grammar  or  orthography.  Wri¬ 
ting  and  arithmetic  likewife  employ  a 
part  of  her  time  ;  but  thefe,  particularly 
the  laft,  are  only  confidered  as  auxiliary 
accomplilhmcnfs,  which  arc  not  to  be 
carried  into  life,  and  confequently  de- 
ferve  but  little  attention  ;  the  grand  ef¬ 
fort  is  generally  made  to  teach  the  girl 
what  the  woman  wdll  relinqui(h  ;  fuch  as 
drawing,  mufic,  and  dancing;  thefe,  as 
they  are  arts  agreeable  to  youthful  fpright- 
linefs,  often  engage  the  young  lady  fo 
much,  as  to  make  her  ncgle(fl,  or  forget 
every  thing  elle.  To  thefe  arc  added  the 
inodes  of  drelTing  in  failiion,  the  puncti¬ 
lios  of  behaving  in  company  ;  and  we  are 
furry  to  fay,  that  into  (bmc  fchools  have 
been  inlroduCted  mafters  to  teach  the 
fafliionablc  games  at  cards ;  a  didipation, 
if  not  a  vice,  which  already  prevails  too 
much  among  both  fexes,  and  may,  per¬ 
haps,  (till  gain  ground  by  this  early  ini¬ 
tiation. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  education  of 
female  boarding  fchools  ;  in  fome,  in¬ 
deed,  there  may  be  a  few  other  things 
taught  befides  thofe  we  have  mentioned  ; 
but  whatever  be  taught,  or  however  they 
bo  conducted,  it  is  too  true,  that  the 
girl,  after  having  been  there  (bme  years, 
comes  home  to  her  parents  quite  a  mo¬ 
dern  fine  lady;  with  her  head  full  of 
feraps  of  French,  names  of  g'Cat  people, 
and  quotations  from  romances  and  plays; 
and  quite  difgufted  at  the  antiquated 
virtues  of  fober  frugality,  order,  or  oeco- 
nomy. . 

We  cannot  call  our  eyes  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  we  have  now  drawn,  without  a  fe- 
cret  wifii,  that  it  were  lefa  ju(t ;  nor 
lhall  we  drop  the  curtain  before  it,  with¬ 
out  mentioning,  with  pleafure,  that  fome 


parents  adopt  a  better  plan  ;  and  that 
feme  young  ladies,  even  thus  educated, 
have  had  underftanding  enough  .to  lay 
afidc  the  greateft  part  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  frippery,  and  cultivate  fuch  know^- 
ledge,  and  fuch  virtues  as  are  ornamen¬ 
tal  to  fociety,  and  ufeful  to  themfelves. 

Such,  with  a  few  trifling  variationp,  is 
the  common  courfc  of  European  educa¬ 
tion  ;  a  courfe  which  feems  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  calculated  to  cultivate  the  pcrlonal 
graces,  while  the  care  of  the  head  and 
of  the  heart  is  little,  if  at  all,  attended 
to;  and  the  ufeful  duties  of  domeftic 
life  but  too  often  turned  into  ridicule,  as 
the  obfolcte  employments  of  fuch  (illy 
women  as  lived  a  century  or  two  ago, unac¬ 
quainted  with  falhion  and  with  plcafiire. 
Women  fo  educated,  may  be  fought  af¬ 
ter  to  help  in  trifling  away  an  idle  hour  ; 
but  whatever  progrefs  their  perfonal 
charms  may  make  on  the  palTions,  when 
the  hours  of  trifling  and  of  paflion  are 
over,  they  muft  infallibly  be  neglcClcd, 
if  not  defpifed.  With  the  fop  and  the 
beau,  creatures  ftill  more  infignificani 
than  themfelves,  they  may,  perhaps,  ex¬ 
pert  a  better  fate  ;  but  let  them  conlider 
how  little  pleafure  they  generally  take  in 
the  company  and  converfation  of  their 
ow'n  fex  ;  and  that  the  fop  and  the  beau 
are  only  women  in  breeches.  Let  fuch, 
alfo,  as  never  entertained  an  idea  but  of 
conqueft  and  admirers,  confider,  that 
when  youth  and  beauty  fhall  be  no  more, 
when  the  crowd  of  flatterers  and  admi¬ 
rers  (hall  have  ceafed  to  attend,  (bme- 
thing  will  then  be  neceflary  to  fill  up  the 
void,  and  preverd  the  peevilhnefs  and 
difguft  which  it  fo  often  occalions  ;  that 
the  natural  fource  of  this  (bmething  ii 
friend(hip ;  and  that  friendll'ip  cannot 
cxift,  unlefs  it  is  built  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  reafon  and  of  fenfe. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  we 
have  preferibed  to  ourfelves,  were  we  to 
give  a  minute  detail  of  the  charadicr  and 
conduct  of  the  women  in  every  countiy 
of  Europe;  we  (hall  thefore  confine  our 
fubjedl  to  a  few  obfervations  of  a  mere 
general  nature  than  thofe  we  have  juft 
now  exhibited. 

Though  the  Germans  are  rather  a  dull 
and  phlegmatic  people,  and  not  mucii 
addicted  to  the  warmer  palTions,  yet  at 
the  court  of  Vienna  they  arc  much  given 
to  intrigue  ;  and  an  affair  of  this  kind  ii 
fo  far  irom  being  fcantlalous,  that  a  wo¬ 
man  gains  credit  by  the  rank  of  her  gal¬ 
lant,  and  is  reckoned  filly  and  unfaihitn- 
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able,  if  fhc  fcrupuloufly  adheres  to  the 
virtue  of  chaftity.  But  this,  it  is  hoped, 
is  more  the  manners  of  courts  than  of 
places  lefa  expofed  to  temptation,  and 
coiifequently  Icfs  diffjlute  ;  and  we  are 
well  afiured,  that  in  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  there  arc  many  women  who  do 
honour  to  humanity,  not  by  chaftity 
only,  but  alfo  by  a  variety  of  other  vir- 
tues. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  not  having  yet  arrived  at 
that  point  in  the  fcalc  of  politenefs, 
where  nature  begins  to  be  difearded,  and 
religion  obliterated,  their  women  are  of 
courfe  lefs  the  votaries  of  the  Cyprian 
goddefs. 

In  Great  Britain,  moft  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prulfii, 
Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  RulVia, 
chaftity  is  ftill  a  faftiionable  virtue,  and 
the  other  female  virtues  attend  in  her 
train.  Indelicacy  is  not  fubiliiuted  for 
wit,  nor  are  double  entendres  almoft  ffver 
heard  from  the  lips  of  any  female  above 
an  oyftcr-w’ench  or  a  proftitute.  Some 
women,  indeed,  of  the  higher  ranks  in 
England  have,  of  late,  fet  fcandal  at  de¬ 
fiance,  and  laughed  at  charader  ;  but 
they  have  commonly  found  thcmfelves 
engaged  in  an  nuequal  conteft  ;  the  lafli 
of  fcandal  has  made  them  fmart,  in  fpite 
of  their  feeming  indifference ;  and  their 
want  of  a  good  charadcr  has  excluded 
them  almolt  from  every  company,  and 
of  courfe  from  naore  then  half  the  joys  of 
life.  Their  pernicious  example  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  opinion,  not  widely  diffufed. 
Our  women  are,  in.  general,  chafte  and 
delicate  ;  and  while  wc  do  not  give  im¬ 
proper  countenance  to  thofc  who  have 
adted  otherwife,  will  continue  to  be  fo. 
But  fhould  the  unhappy  period  ever  ar¬ 
rive,  when  our  men  ihall  not  dillinguifii 
between  her  who  is  virtuous,  and  her 
who  is  not,  th’e  chara<5ter  we  Uavc  here 
given  of  our. women  will  no  longer  cxift, 
and  wc  (hall  have  ourfclves  to  blame  for 
having  deftroyed  it. 

B’lt,  befides  the  virtues  of  modcHy  and 
chaftity,  in  which  the  women  of  Europe 
fir  furpafs  all  others,  they  are  not  Icfi 
diftinguifhab’e  for  many  other  good  qna- 
lideri  both  of  the  hearl  and  of  the  heart. 
It  ii>  in  feme  of  the  poliier  Kuiopean  na¬ 
tions  only,  where  .  we  meet  witii  t’^iat  in- 
expreftiblc  foftnefj'and  delicacy  of  man¬ 
ners,  which,  cultivated  by  education,  ap¬ 
pears  as  much  fu[)erior  to  what  it  does 
without  it,  afe  the  po'iilhcd  diaraoiid  ap¬ 


pears  fuperior  to  that  which  is  rough 
from  the  mine.  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  women  have  attained  to  fo  little 
knowledge,  and  fo  little  confequence, 
that  we  can  only  confijer  their  virtues 
as  of  the  negative  kind.  In  Europe  they 
are  of  another  nature  ;  they  confift  not 
only  in  abftincnce  from  evil,  but  in  doing 
good  :  w»e  fee  women  every  day  exerting 
thcmfelves  in  a^s  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  in  relieving  the  diftrelfes  of  the 
body,  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the 
mind  ;  in  reconciling  the  differences  of 
friends, 'and  preventing  the  ftrife  of  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and,  to  fum  np  all,  in  that  care 
and  attention  to  their  offspring,  whicli  is 
fo  neceflary  and  efiential  a  part  of  their 
duty. 

But,  as  impartial  hiftorians,  w’e  hold 
not  up  the  fair  fide  of  the  piLftuie  only, 
but  fiiall  turn  to  the  other  alfo.  This 
lefs  lovely  fide,  however,  we  fliall  [>!  efent 
to  our  female  readers,  wu'thout  any  of  the 
foiirnefs  of  the  declaimer,  or  the  farcaf- 
tical  fneering  of  the  falirilt;  being  fully 
fenlible,  efpecially  when  wc  addrefs  our- 
feWes  to  the  fofter  fex,  that  a  reproof  is 
half  loft  where  ill- nature  is  joined  ;  and 
having  only  in  our  view  the  improve- 
Ijient  of  their  underftandings,  and  lead¬ 
ing  them  by  gentle  arts  to  tliofe  paths  of 
reditude  and  decorum,  from  which 
fome  of  them  have  deviated. 

Though  we  have  declared  it  as  our  | 
opinion,  that  there  is  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe  more  female  virtue  tlian  in  any 
other  place  on  the  globe,  yet  even  here, 
we  find  women  liable  to  a  variety  of 
foibles  and  failings.  As  chaftity  is  fo 
highly  valued  in  almoft  all  the  nations  of 
cur  continent,  we  meet  often  with  wo¬ 
men  who  are  foolifii  enough  to  pcrfuadc 
themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade 
the  world,  that  the  poiTcfTion  of  it  r^n 
atone  for  the  want  of  every  other  thing 
amiable  and  virtuous;  and  if  aii  /  one  is 
hardy  enough  to  hint  at  their  faiiils,  they 
anfvver,  wuth  ro  fmall  feverity,  in  the 
cant  phrafe,  I  am  an  honeft  woman  at 
leaft.” 

There  is  amongft  ns  another  female cha- 
radcr  not  uncommon,  which  we  denomi 
nate  the  outrageuufly  virluou?.  Wonun 
of  this  ftarnp  never  tail  to  feize  all  oppoi  - 
tunities  of  exclaiming,  in  the  blUeicft 
manner,  .-uiaiDit  every  one  upon  wlurn 
cveii  the  flighteft  fu  picion  (  f  indifcretiua 
or  unchaftlty  has  fallen  ;  takii'p  c'are, 
they -go  along,  to  magnify  twiy  f.ude- 
hill  into  a  inouniaiB,  anJ  tvei y  tuu*  g'.::- 
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lefs  freedom  into  the  blacked  of  crimes. 
But,  belides  the  illibcrality  of  thus  trea¬ 
ting  fuch  as  may  frequently  be  innocent, 
you  may  credit  U8,  dear  countrywomen, 
when  we  aver  that  fuch  a  behaviour,  in- 
ftead  of  making  you  appear  more  virtu¬ 
ous,  only  draws  down  upon  you,  by 
thofe  who  know  the  world,  fufpicions 
not  much  to  yoiir  advantage.  Your  fex 
are  in  general  fufpedted  by  ours,  of  being 
too  much  addicted  to  fcandal  and  defa¬ 
mation  ;  a  fufpicion  v'hich  has  not  arifen 
ot  late  years,  as  we  find  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  England  a  punifliment,  known 
by  the  name  of  dncking-ftool,  annexed 
to  fcoIJing  and  defamation  in  the  wo¬ 
men,  though  no  fuch  punifhment  nor 
crime  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  men. 

This  crime,  however,  we  perfuade  our- 
felves,  you  ire  lefs  guilty  of,  than  is 
commonly  believed  ;  but  there  is  another 
of  a  nature  not  more  excnfable,  from 
which  we  cannot  fo  much  exculpate  you; 
which  is,  that  harfh  and  forbidding  ap¬ 
pearance  you  put  on,  and  that  ill-treat- 
ir  ent,  which  you,  no  doubt  think  it  ne- 
celfary,  for  the  illnflralioo  of  your  own 
virtue,  you  fhould  beftow  on  every  one 
of  your  fex  who  has  deviated  from  the 
path  of  redfitiide.  A  behaviour  of  this 
nature,  befides  being  fo  oppolitc  to  that 
meek  and  gentle  fpirit  which  fhould  dif- 
tinguifh  female  nature,  is,  in  every  re- 
fpedl,  contrary  to  the  charitable  and  for¬ 
giving  temper  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  infallibly  fhuts  the  door  of  repen¬ 
tance  againft  an  unfortunate  fifter,  willing, 
perhaps,  to  abandon  the  vices  into  which 
heedlefs  inadvertency  had  plunged  her, 
and  from  which  none  of  you  can  promife 
yourfelves  an  abfolutc  fecurity. 

We  wifh  not,  fair  countrywomen,  like 
the  dcclaimcr  and  fatirift,  to  paint  you 
all  vice  and  ijmperfe^ion  ;  nor,  like  the 
venal  panegyrilf,  to  exhibit  you  all  virtue. 
As  impartial  hiftorians,  we  confefs  that 
you  have,  in  the  prefent  age,  many  vir¬ 
tues  and  good  qualities,  which  were  ei¬ 
ther  nearly  or  altogether  unknown  to 
vour  anceftors  ;  but  do  you  not  exceed 
them  in  fome  follies  and  vices  alfo  ?  Is 
not  the  levity,  diflipation,  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  women  of  this  century  arri¬ 
ved  to  a  pitch  unknown  and  unheard  of 
in  former  times  ?  Is  not  the  courfe  which 
yon  fteer  in  life,  almoft  entirely  dircc^'lcd 
by  vanity  and  fafliion  ?  And  are  thtre 
not  too  m.iny  of  yon,  who,  throwing 
afuk  reafon  and  good  condud,  and  def- 
pifing  the  ccunfcJ  of  your  friends  and  re¬ 


lations,  feem  determined  to  follow  the 
mode  of  the  world,  however  it  maj  fa¬ 
vour  of  folly,  and  however  it  may  be 
mixed  with  vice  ?  Do  not  the  generality 
of  you  drefs,  and  appear  above  your  fta- 
tion,  and  are  not  many  of  you  afhamed 
to  be  feen  performing  the  duties  of  it  ? 
To  fum  up  all,  do  net  too,  too  many  of 
you  ad  as  if  you  thought  the  care  of  a 
family,  and  the  other  domeftic  virtues, 
beneath  your  attention,  and  that  the  foie 
end  for  which  you  were  fent  into  the 
world,  was  to  pleafe  and  divert  your- 
felves,  at  the  expence  of  thofe  poor 
wretches  the  men,  whom  you  confider  as 
obliged  to  fupport  you  in  every  kind  of 
idlenefs  and  extravagance  i  While  fuch 
is  your  condud,  and  while  the  contagion 
is  every  day  increafing,  you  are  not  to 
be  furpriftd  if  the  men,  ftill  fond  of  you 
as  playthings,  in  the  hours  of  mirth  and 
revelry,  (bun  every  ferious  connediou 
w'ith  you ;  and  while  they  wiOi  to  be 
pofTefl'ed  of  your  charms,  arc  fo  much 
afraid  of  your  manners  and  condud, 
that  they  prefer  the  cheerlefs  ftate  of  a 
batchelor,  to  the  numberlcfs  evils  ariling 
from  being  tied  to  a  modern  wife. 


Curious  Account  of  a  Mqfterly  Piece  of 
Indian  Priestcraft.  From  Car¬ 
ver’s  Travels  through  North  A7nerica  *. 


ONE  day  (fays  the  Author)  whilft  wef 
were  all  exprefling  our  wifhes  for 
the  arrival  of  certain  Indian  traders,with 
goods  and  provifions,  which  were  much 
wanted  ;  and  looking  from  an  eminence 
in  hopes  of  feeing  them  come  over  the 
Lake,  the  chief  pried  bcbmging  to  the 
band  of  the  Killiftinoe  told  us,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  a  conference 
with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  know  from  him 
when  the  traders  w^ould  arrive.  1  paid 
little  attention  to  this  declaration,  fup- 
pohng  that  it  would  be  produdive  of 
ibme  juggling  trick,  jud  fufficitntly  co¬ 
vered  to  deceive  the  ignorant  Indians. 
But  the  king  of  that  tribe  telling  me  that 
this  was  chiefly  undertaken  by  the  pried 
to  alleviate  my  anxiety,  and  at  the  fame 


*  Art  Account  of  this  entertaining  Work 
is  given  in  our  RevitfiVy  Vol.  xliii.  p.  69, 
9i,  116. 

■{’  Mr  Carver  refided  two  years  among 
the  Indians  of  the  ^vefiern  nations^  with 
whom  he  contratied  a  jlritt  intimacy  and 
friend/hip ,  vjos  rnn/l  kindly  entertninef  aud 
was  prefent  at  all  their  ceremonits. 
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time  to  convince  me  how  much  intereft 
he  had  with  the  Great  Spirit,  1  thought  it 
neceflary  to  rcltrain  my  animadverlions 
on  his  defign. 

The  following  evening  was  fixed  upon 
for  this  fpiritual  conference.  When  eve¬ 
ry  thing  had  been  properly  prepared,  the 
king  came  to  me,  and  led  me  to  a  capa¬ 
cious  tent,  the  covering  of  which  was 
drawn  up,  fo  as  to  render  what  was  tranf- 
adting  within  vifible  to  thofe  who  Hood 
without.  We  found  the  tent  furrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  the  Indians,  but 
we  readily  gained  admiflion,  and  fcated 
uurfelves  on  fkins  laid  on  the  ground  for 
♦  !iat  purpofe. 

In  the  centre  I  obferved  that  there  was 
a  place  of  an  oblong  fhape,  which  was 
composed  of  Hakes  Ituck  in  the  ground, 
with  intervals  between,  fo  as  to  form  a 
jkind  of  cheft  or  coffin,  large  enough  to 
I  contain  the  body  of  a  man.  Thefe  were 
jof  a  middle  fize,  and  placed  at  fuch  a 
^r’idance  from  each  other,  that  whatever 
ILiy  within  them  was  readily  to  be  difeer- 
jr.ed.  The  tent  was  perfedly  illuminated 
by  a  great  number  of  torches  made  Of 
fpl'nters  cut  from  the  pine  or  birch  tree, 
ivvhich  the  Indians  held  in  their  hands. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  prieft  entered  ; 
when  an  amazing  large  elk’s  Ikin  being 
fpread  on  the  ground,  juft  at  my  feet,  he 
|laid  himfelf  down  upon  it,  after  having 
ftript  himfelf  of  every  garment,  except 
that  which  he  wore  clofe  about  his  mid¬ 
dle.  Being  now  proftrate  on  his  back, 
he  firft  laid  hold  of  one  fide  of  the  (kin, 
and  folded  it  over  him, and  then  the  other; 
leaving  only  his  head  uncovered.  This 
was  no  fooner  done,  than  two  of  the 
young  men  who  ftood  by  took  about  for¬ 
ty  yards  of  ftrong  cord,  made  alfo  of  an 
elk’s  hide,  and  rolled  it  tight  round  his 
body,  fo  that  he  was  completely  fwathed 
wirhin  the  flein.  Being  thus  bound  up 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  one  took  hini 
by  the  heels,  and  the  other  by  the  head, 
Jand  lifted  him  over  the  pales  into  tlse  in- 
clolurc.  I  could 'now  alft)  difeern  him 
as  plain  as  I  Jiad  hitherto  cL  ne,  and  I  to(»k 
[care  not  to  turn  m.y  eyes  a  moment  from 
[the  object  before  rue,  lliat  1  might  the 
imore  readily  detedt  the  artifice,  for  fuch 
[I  doubted  not  but  that  it  would  turn  out 
to  be.  ' 

The  prieft  had  not  lain  in  this  fitualion 
more  than  a  fev.^  fccoiulo,  when  lie  began 
tj>  mutter.  Tfiis  he  cor.tinucd  to  do  for 
lome  time,  and  then  by  degrees  grew 
[hnider  and  louder,  till  at  length  he  begnu 


to  fpeak  articulately  ;  however,  what  he 
uttered  was  in  fuch  a  mixed  jargon  of 
the  Chipeway,  Ottawaw,  and  Killiftinoe 
languages,  that  I  could  underftand  but 
very  little  of  it.  Having  continued  in  thiu 
tone  for  a  conliderable  while,  he  at  lalt 
exerted  his  voice  to  its  utmoft  pitch, 
fometimes  raving  and  fometimes  praying, 
till  he  had  worked  himfelf  into  fuch  aii 
agitation  that  he  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

After  having  remained  near  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  place,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  vociferation  with  unabated  vi¬ 
gour,  he  feemed  to  be  quite  exhaufted, 
and  remained  fpeechlefs.  But  in  an  in- 
ftant  he  fprung  upon  his  feet,  notwith- 
ftanding,  at  the  ti>me  he  was  put  in,  it  ap¬ 
peared  impoffible  for  him  to  move  either 
his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftiaking  offhis  co¬ 
vering,  as  quick  as  if  the  bands  with 
which  it  had  been  bound  wxre  burnt  a- 
funder,  he  began  to  addrefs  thofe  who 
flood  around  in  a  firm  and  audible  voice: 

“  My  Brothers,”  faid  he,  “  the  Great 
Spirit  has  deigned  to  hold  a  talk  with  his 
fervant  at  my  earneft  requeft.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  t®ld  me  when  the  perfons 
we  expert  will  be  here,  but  to  morrow,  | 
foon  after  the  fun  has  reached  his  higheft 
point  in  the  heavens,  a  canoe  will  arrive, 
and  the  people  in  that  will  inftirm  us 
wdien  the  traders  will  come.”  Having 
faid  this,  he  ftepped  out  of  the  inclofure, 
and  after  he  had  put  on  his  robes,  difniif- 
fed  the  alfenibly.  I  own  I  was  greatly 
aftonilhed  at  what  I  had  feen,  but  as  I 
obferved  that  every  eye  in  the  company 
was  fixed  on  me  with  a  view  to  difeover 
my  fentlments,  I  carefully  concealed  eve¬ 
ry  emotion. 

The  next  day  the  fiin  Ihone  bright,  and 
long  before  noon  all  the  Indians  were  ga¬ 
thered  together  on  the  eminence  that 
overlooked  the  Lake.  The  oltl  king  caruc 
to  me  and  alked  me,  whether  I  had  fo 
much  confidence  in  what  the  prieft  had 
foretold,  as  to  join  his  people  r  n  ^he  hill, 
and  w^ait  for  the  completicni  of  it  ?  I  told 
him  that  1  was  at  a  lofs  what  .opinion  to 
form  of  the  prediiflion,  but  thflt  1  would 
rc.iaily  attend  him.  On  this  we  walked 
togethe-r  to  the  place  vvhere  the  otliers 
were  afiembled.  Every  eye  was  again 
fixed  by  turi'S  on  me  and  on  the  Lake  ; 
when  iuft  a?  the  fun  had  reached  his  ye- 
nich,  agreeable  to  what  the  [)  ieft  had 
fi»reLc.ld,  a  canoe  came  rrjund  a  point  or 
land  ab  ut  a  league  diftai.t.  The  Indian*; 
no  f  i.oitr  bthelil  it,  t!nn  tin  y  lent  up  au 
uaivrifb  do  It,  and  b)  theii  looks  Icxm- 
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ed  totnumph  in  the  interefl:  their  prieft 
thus  evidently  had  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

Inlefs  than  an  hour  the  ennoe  reached 
the  ihorc,  when  I  attended  the  kin)»  and 
chiefs  to  receive  thofe  who  were  on  board. 
As  foon  as  the  men  w'cre  landed,  we 
walked  all  together  to  the  king’s  tent, 
where,  according  to  their  invariable  cuf- 
lom,  wc  began  to  fmokc  ;  and  this  we 
did,  notwithflanding  our  impatience  to 
know  the  tidings  they  had  brought, 
without  afking  any  queftions;  for  the  In¬ 
dians  are  the  molt  deliberate  people  in 
♦he  world.  However,  after  fome  trivial 
converfation,  the  king  inquired  of  them 
whether  they  had  feen  any  thing  of  the 
traders  ?  The  men  replied,  that  they  had 
parted  from  them  a  few  days  before,  and 
that  they  propofed  being  here  the  iecond 
day  from  the  prefent.  They  accordingly 
arrived  at  that  time,  greatly  to  our  latif- 
faction,  but  more  particwlarly  fo  to  that 
of  the  Indians,  who  found  by  this  event 
the  importance  both  of  their  prieft  and  of 
their  nation,  greatly  augmented  in  the 
fight  of  a  ftranger. 

This  ftory,  I  acknowledge,  appears  to 
carry  with  it  marks  of  great  credulity  in 
the  relator.  But  no  one  is  lefs  tindured 
with  that  weaknefs  than  myfelf.  The 
circumftanccs  of  it,  I  own,  are  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature  ;  however,  as  I  can 
arouch  for  their  being  free  from  either  ex¬ 
aggeration  or  mifreprefentation,  being 
xnyfelf  a  cool  and  diipaflionatc  obferver 
of  them  all,  I  thought  it  necefiary  to  give 
them  to  the  public.  And  this  I  do,  with¬ 
out  wilhing  to  miflead  the  judgment  of 
my  readers,  or  to  make  any  fupcrftitious 
impreffions  on  their  minds,  but  leaving 
them  to  draw  from  it  what  conclufions 
they  pleafe. 

On  Glory. 


Hi/ioryy  badly  tranflated,  was  rccom 
mended  to  him.  At  the  alluring  title  of 
UniTer/al  “  1  am  too  happy,*’ 

faid  he  ;  “I  am  going  to  fee  what  is  faid 
of  our  great  empire  ;  of  our  nation,  | 
w'hich  lias  fubfifted  as  a  body  politic  for  | 
more  than  fifty  thoufard  years ;  of  that  p 
feries  of  Emperors  who  have  governed  | 
us  for  fo  many  ages ;  1  am  going  to  fee 
what  is  thought  of  the  religion  of  th 
learned,  of  that  (imple  homage  which  ve 
pay  to  the  Supreme  Being.  How  dt 
iightful  to  know  what  is  faid  in  Europe 
of  our  arts,  many  of  which  are  of  moic 
antiquity  among  us  than  all  the  European 
kingdoms  !  The  author,  I  fancy,  will  be 
much  miftakenjn  his  hiftory  of  the  war 
w’hich  we  waged,  twenty -two  thou  land 
five  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  ago, 
againft  the  valiant  nations  of  Tonquin 
Japan,  and  concerning  that  folemn  ' 
embaffy  which  the  powerful  Emperor 
of  the  Moguls  fent  to  us  for  a  cod 
of  laws,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
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'^Alas !” 


A  Converfafion  <iuith  a  Chinefe,  from  the 
t'rench  of  M,  de  Voltaire. 


^"’HERE  was  a  Chinefe  in  Holland  in 
A  1723  ;  tliis  Chinefe  was  a  fcholar 
and  a  merchant,  two  things  which  ought 
rot  to  be  at  all  incompatible,  but  which 
are  become  fo  amoiigft  us  ;  thanks  to  th^ 
extreme  regard  which  wc  have  for  mo- 
Tkcy,  and  to  the  little  efteem  which  man- 
lind  •  ave  (hewn,  and  will  always  Ihew 
for  merit. 

This  Chincle,  who  fpoke  a  little  Low 
Dutch,  was  one  dav  in  a  bookreller’s 
ihtrp,  in  company  uith  fome  fcholars  ; 
he  allied  for  a  buok ;  B-fJfucfs  Uidvcr/nl 


replied  one  of  the  fcholars,  “  you  are  not 
tjic  only  fuhjedts  of  this  work  ;  you  are 
of  too  little  confequence  ;  almoft  the 
whole  turns  on  the  firft,  the  only  nation 
in  the  world,  the  great  people  of  the 
Jews.’* 

“  Jews?”  faid  the  Chinefe;  thefc;^ 
people  then  are  mafters  of  three-quarterj 
of  the  world,  at  icaft  ?”  ‘‘  They  fiatttr 

themfelves  that  they  lhall  one  day  be  fo,” 
it  w’as  replied  :  “  but  in  the  mean  liras 
they  have  here  the  honour  to  be  brokeip, 
and  fometimes  to  clip  the  coin.,’  “  You 
are  in  joke,”  anf^ered  the  Chinefe; 
“  have  thefe  people  ever  had  a  vaft  em¬ 
pire  ?”  “  They  pofTtired,”  I  replied,  “in 
their  own  right,  for  fom  e  years,  a  fmalU 
country  ;  but  one  muft  not  judge  of  i 
people  by  the  extent  of  their  dominions 
any  more  than  of  a  man  by  his  riches.” 

“  But,”  faid  the  ftranger,  “  is  no  other 
nation  mentioned  in  this  w^ork  ?”  “  Yes, 
certainly,”  anfwercd  the  fcholar,  who 
flood  by  me,  and  who  ftill  took  the  lead'J 
“  much  is  faid  of  a  fmall  country  fixty ' 
leagues  in  breadtii,  named  Egypt,  wheic 
it  is  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  lakeahu:.- 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  in  circumfereni^ 
made  by  the  art  of  man.’*  “  Good  God.” 
cried  the  Chinefe  ;  “  a  l?ke  of  a  luindrc ’ 
aPid  fifty  leagues,  in  a  region  v  hich 
fixty  wide  ;  that  is  excellent  !*’  “  Eve:, 
body  was  wife  in  that  country,*’  addo' 
tiic  Do(51or.  “  Oh  !  happy  were  t’»  <'1^ 
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No,”  replied  the  European,  unkuv^wn  in  the  finefl,  the  oldeft,  thr 
**  much  mention  is  made  of  the  celebrated  largeft,  the  moft  populous,  the  beft  go- 
Grecians.”  Who  are  tliofe  Grecians  ?”  verned  empire  in  the  world  ;  little  doe« 
faid  the  foreigner.  “  Ah  y*  continued  it  become  you,  ye  rulers  of  fv)me  frnaU 
the  other,  “  it  treats  of  that  province  regions,  ye  preachers  of  a  fmall  parilh  in 
which  is  rot  quite  (o  large  as  the  two  a  fmall  city,  ye  dodtors  of  Salamanca  or 
hundredth  part  of  China,  but  which  has  of  Bourges,  yc  little  authors,  ye  dull 
made  fo  much  noife  throughout  the  commentators ;  little  docs  it  become 
whole  word.”  I  iiave  never  heard 
thofc  people  mentioned,  either  in  the 
Mogul’s  country,  or  in  Japan,  or  in  great 
Tartary,”  faid  the  Chinefc  with  an  inge¬ 
nuous  air. 

What  ignorance  !  what  barbarifm  !” 
exclaimed  our  polite  fcholar :  you  are 

not  then  acquainted  witli  Epaminondas 
the  Theban,  nor  with  the  port  of  Pircus, 
nor  with  the  name  of  Achilles’s  two 
horfes,  and  of  Silenus’s  als.  You  have 
never  heard  of  Jupiter,  nor  of  Diogenes, 
nor  of  Lais,  nor  Cybeic,  nor  of -  “  I 


Dialogue  in  the  Shades  betnvi 
Pope  Cardinal  Ganganj^lli  o 
James  ii. 


•  The  Right 'Divine  is  iiniverrally  inilded 
on  by  Popilh,  and  Id's  c^nhltcnt.  Jacobite 
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purfuits.  The  mind  that  could  be  amuf- 
cd  by  them  was  doubticfs  in  a  fit  ftate  to 
receive  the  grofleft  errors  and  fuperftiti- 
tidnsf;  and  to  “  fight  like  mad  or 
drunk”  for  the  abfurdcft  figments,  if 
dignified  with  the  facred  name  of  reli¬ 
gion.  But,  fituated  as  you  were,  in  a 
country  which  had  long  fince  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Ipiritual  tyranny,  and  mental 
flavery,  the  attempt  to  re- fubjugate  the 
Englifti  to  the  apoftolical  fee  argued  the 
extremeft  imbecility.  It  was  juftly  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  alienation  of  your  fubje(5l8^ 
love  ;  and  had  you  not  fought  for  fafety 
in  exile,  would  probably  have  brought 
you  to  the  block ;  a  juft  reward  for  fo  ill 
confidering  their  happinefs.  As  for  me, 
I  faw  through  all  the  fopperies  which 
were  the  foundation  of  my  importance 
and  grandeur ;  but  had  not  the  only  true 
greatnefs,  the  greatnefs  of  foul  to  unde¬ 
ceive  my  votaries,  and  by  that  means  in¬ 
cur  their  hatred,  endanger  my  own  fafe¬ 
ty,  and  dwindle  into  that  mceknefs  and 
humility  which  alone  grace  the  charadter 
of  a  Chriftian  Biftiop. — But  a  ftrong  pre- 
diledtion  for  Popery  was  a  diftinguifhing 
trait  in  the  charafter  of  your  family ; 
though  you  alone  publicly  profeflfed  it. 

James,  It  was  the  love  of  arbitrary 
power  which  cheriflied  the  favourable 
opinion  they  entertained  of  the  Romifti 
fyftem.  The  fame  would  have  prejudi¬ 
ced  us  in  favour  of  Mahometifm,  had  it 
been  fafiiionable  in  our  part  of  Europe. 
But  the  marriages  of  the  Stuarts  with 
Papift  PrincefTfs  co-operated  to  this  cf- 
fedi.  The  wife  of  the  firft  James  was 
ftrongly  tindlurcd  with  Popery  J.  The 
Queens  of  the  two  Charles’s  were  both 
of  that  perfuafion — My  frequent  inter- 
courfes  with  them  gave  a  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  it ;  my  own  obfervations  on  its 
tendency  on  the  genius  of  mankind,  when 
I  had  a  probability  of  fucceeding  my  bro¬ 
ther,  improved  it.  My  acquaintance  with 
Parfons  induced  me  to  reconcile  myfelf 
to  the  holy  church,  and,  as  I  have  already 
acknowledged,  to  endeavour  to  effedtuate 
the  reconciliation  of  my  people.  A  dc- 
fign  like  this,  a  few  centuries  ago,  would 
have  entitled  me  to  a  confpicuous  place 
among  the  faints ;  and,  had  it  been  fuc- 
cefsful,  might  have  made  you  daily  offer 

t  Ganganclli  has  been  emphatically  called 
a  Proteftaiit  Pope;  and,  if  the  Ifiters  aferibed 
to  him  be  genuine,  with  foii\e  degree  of  pro¬ 
priety. 

f  Vide  Bentivoglio  relatione  dele  prov.  ubc- 
dienti  4^  Fiandra,  P.-ii.  C.  3. 


up  your  prayers  to  me.  It  was  unfuccefs. 
ful,  and  therefore  I  muft  bear  your  feoffs- 
but  am  too  good  a  Catholic  to  be  offend.* 
ed. 

Gang.  I  probably  might  have  rejoiced 
in  your  fuccefs  in  the  other  world  ;  for  it 
would  have  confiderably  augmented  my 
revenues.  But  here  I  fee  all  things  in 
different  light.  I  now  can  defpife  the  t 
thufiaft  bigot  who  wifhed  to  rc-immerge 
his  country  in  the  profoundeft  darknefs- 
thc  darknefa  of  fiiperftition.  I  have  no 
inclination  to  diffemble— for  while  I  fc' 
and  approve  of  the  truth,  intcreft  cannot 
warp  me  to  perfift  in  error,  as  it  did  in  the 
other  world.  That  rcfledlion  often  di- 
fturbs  the  felicity  of  Elyfium,  and  extort! 
the  wilh,  that  I  had  been  either  more 
foolifh,  or  more  honeft. — It  now  torture! 
me  with  all  its  horrors.  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Peace,  tyrant  confcience  !  peace !  Adica! 


For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 


On  Pride. 


Amongst  the  various  deformities 
of  the  mind,  if  I  mav  be  allowed  tn 
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MX.  of  the  mind,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
ufe  the  cxprcflion,  pride  holds  a  very 
high  and  diftinguilhed  rank.  While  it  is 
univcrfally  defpifed,  it  feems  ftrange  that 
it  fhould  appear  in  fo  many  and  various 
fhapes.  It  fets  the  perfon  pofleffing  it  in 
many  difagreeable  fituations  which  other- 
wife  he  would  probably  avoid.  But  al¬ 
though  pride  in  general  is  to  be  condem¬ 
ned,  this  pafTion,  or  fomething  like  it,  is 
not  totally  to  be  difapproved.  In  many 
trying  fituations  we  arc  beholden  to  it 
for  aid,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  refped 
for  ourfclves,  we  are  often  able,  by  its 
means,  to  extricate  ourfelvee  from  trou¬ 
ble.  A  certain  degree  of  fuch  pride  has 
been  given  us  by  nature,  that, by  making 
a  proper  ufe  of  it,  we  may  be  able  to 
preferve  that  character  in  an  honourable 
manner,  which  we  hold  in  fociety.  It  is 
the  abufe  of  it,  therefore,  which  is  to  be 
condemn-ed,  and  wc  can  only  pafs  fen- 
tcnce  againft  it,  when  it  difeovers  itfclf 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  offence. 

When  a  perfon  has  much  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  he  cannot  avoid  obferv- 
ing  it  in  many  different  fituations,  fomc* 
times  he  will  be  diverted  with  its  difplay) 
but  in  moft  cafes  he  will  feci  difguft.— I 
myfelf  have  often  marked  its  nature,  and 
have  traced  its  effedfs  upon  different  per- 
fons.  Wondering  from  wliat  principle 
in  our  nature  this  abufe  of  it  could  prc’ 
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reed)  1  l>3vc  often  fat  and  admired  the 
felf-fufficient  arrogaiice  wliich  defpifed 
rrvery  perfori  around,  and  teemed  only  to 
enjoy  its  own  dear  fociety.  I  iiave  feen 
children  looking  With  contempt  upon 
their  parents,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
them  lenfible  of  any  trifling  mi  flake, 
while  their  own  conduit  betrayed  the 
moft  egjcgioijs  folly  and  frowardnefs. — 
I  have  feen  wives  entertaining  a  mod 
hearty  contempt  for  the  underflandings 
of  their  hufoands,  and  fliowirig  their  own 
fuperiority  in  lltiiations  the  moft  unbe¬ 
coming.  But  thefc  examples  may  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  deeper  depra¬ 
vity  of  heart,  though  indeed  there  is  a 
confiderable  mixture  both  of  pride  and 
of  fuch  depravity. 

Mrs  Margaret  Plume  is  a  perfon  of  a 
remarkably  precife  and  formal  afpeit.— 
She  is  deiccnded  of  an  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  family. — Having  little  or  no  for¬ 
tune,  her  external  charms  have  not  been 
fiifficicnt  to  procure  her  a  hiifband.  Till 
the  age  of  fifty,  fhe  was  in  conftant  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  merits  of  her  family, 
and  her  own  put  together,  might  recom¬ 
mend  her  to  the  notice  of  fome  grave 
wcll-difpofed  perfon,  with  whom  Ihe 
might  walk  the  fober  paths  of  matrimo* 
ny.  That  thefe  merits  fliould  not  lofe 
their  effeifts  for  want  of  being  known, 
ihe  has,  fince  the  age  of  thirty  years,  been 
conftantly  rehcarling  the  names  of  fome 
of  her  anceftors  v/ho  lived  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Not  an  eminent  per- 
lon  of  family  has  appeared  wirhiu  this 
century,  without  her  claiming  fome  merit 
to  herfelf,  as  being  either  firfl  or  fecoiui, 
or  third  couiiu  to  the  illuflrious  perfon  ; 
r.ay,  ihe  is  lo  vain  in  this  particular,  that 
ifie  will  fomelimes  afeend  to  the  tvv'en- 
tieth  degree  of  rela^ionlhip. 

VVhatreafon  Mrs  Margaret,  and  others 
of  her  charaile»*,  have  to  value  themiVIves 
in  thi«  manner,  for  fuch  circumltances,  I 
cannot  find  out.— Can  any  real  me»iti)e 
gained,  becaufc  a  perfon’s  family  can  be 
traced  back  for  four  or  five  centuries  ? — 
I  can  very  well  conceive  that  a  confidc- 
nbie  plealiire  may  be  obtained  by  reflec¬ 
ting  that  the  perfoas  from  whom  we  may 
have  immediately  delcended,  perfr»rmed 
actions  w  orthy  of  diltinguilhed  nctice  — 
Yet  there  mult  be  Ibme  fecret  fpell  which 
caufes  perfons  to  defpife  the  red  of  the 
vvorld,  becaufe  their  anceilors  have  not 
been  fo  confpicuous  as  their’s.  A  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  family  pride  is  allowable. 
But  this  is  not  of  a  kind  which  v.'iil  be 
VoL.XIV. 
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offenfivc  in  the  difphy.  It  is  that  pride 
which  incites  men  to  acl  in  a  manner  be¬ 
coming  the  defeendants  of  illuftrious  per- 
fvins.  Thus  they  will  fliew  that  it  was 
not  the  negative  merit  of  having  a  long 
catalogue  of  forcUthers,  but  that  their 
own  merit  was  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be¬ 
nefit  fociety*  In  this  manner,  too,  tlkey 
fliould  not  only  be  honoured  for  being 
the  worthy  defeendants  ot  worthy  pei  lb- 
nages^  but  they  would  throw  an  addi¬ 
tional  luflre  on  their  merits  by  their  owti 
good  condudt.  Nature  has  denied  to 
many  talents  for  making  a  fldninc  figure, 
but  to  few  has  ihe  denied  the  means  of 
being  virtuous,  ufeful,  and  refpecflable. 

Ml  so  PHR us* 

Fatal  Effects  r^f  too  fudden 
iiiirprifes  ^  JOY. 

The  cft'eifls  of  fear  on  mankind  and 
other  anima!^',  is  certainly  very  grear, 
and  often  attended  with  very  dangcro.;?, 
and  fometimes  fatal  confccjiicnces ;  yet 
reafon  and  rcflc(ftion,  which  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  whereon  human  courage  is  fomi- 
ded,  w'ill  enable  a  man  to  bear  up  againft 
even  the  greateft  of  terrors,  the  fear  of  i 
death  itfelf :  but  much  more  dangerous  ' 
and  more  diificult  to  prevent  are  the  too 
fudden  furpriles  of  joy.  Even  thofe  who 
have  faced  death  in  eveiy  other  ihape 
with  the  greateft  boMnefs  and  intrepi¬ 
dity,  have  yielded  and  fubmitted  to  it. 
when  appearing  under  this  more  plcafing 
form.  Of  tfiis  we  have  a  notable  inltaocc 
in  Marcus  Javcnciis  Talus  the  Roman 
general  and  eoniul,  colleague  with  Tibe¬ 
rius  Oraccluis,  who,  having  overcome 
the  illaud  of  Corfica,  received  letters 
acquainting  him,  that  liie  fenate  had  or- 
deied  public  triumphs  in  honour  of  his 
victory  ;  no  fooner  ha.l  he  read  the  let¬ 
ter,  than  the  colour  left  his  checks,  his 
eyes  loft  all  their  fire,  lie  funk  down  and 
died  upon  tlic  fpot. 

Nay,  even  the  greateft  philofophers* 
who,  by  long  leaioning  and  continual 
reflexion  om  the  inlignihcancy  ot  every 
wmrldly  enjoyment,  have  brought  them- 
felves  to  lo  great  a  degiee  ot  virtue, 
temperance,  and  IcU-dcnial,  as  to  be  able 
to  rcllrain  every  otlicr  pallion,  have  been 
hurried  away  with  the  greateft  impetuority 
by  this.  Wc  are  told  of  the  Greek  poet 
Sophocles,  who  in  his  wiitings  had  pain¬ 
ted  death  in  fuch  horrid  forms,  that  one 
would  have  imagined  it  could  never  have 
tikken  Mm  at  unawares,  thalhaTiiig  given 
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his  tragedy  of  Oedipus  to  be  adted  at  the 
Olympick  games,  in  competition  with 
Icveral  other  writings  on  the  lame  lub- 
jedt,  and  news  being  brought  him  that 
the  judges  had  decreed  ^he  prize  to  him, 
the  pieafure  rclulting  from  lb  great  an 
honour  p^id  to  his  merit,  was  more 
than  human  nature  could  lupport ; — he 
funk  beneath  it,  and  he  died  wnlhout 
fpeaking  a  word. 

Sueh  haa  been  the  efl'edl  of  too  fudden 
joy,  unaltciided  with  any  more  aggravat¬ 
ing  circumltances,  adting  on  the  greateft 
men,  and  thole  who  might  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moft  able  to  arm  againlt  and 
ward  ofl  the  blow  }  how  much  more  dan  • 
gcrous  muft  it  then  be,  when  it  happens 
to  thofeWho  have  not  fuch  helps  for  the 
refifiing  it  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard, 
not  many  years  ago,  of  a  poor  man  who 
had  laid  out  almoll  all  the  money  he  had 
in  the  world  in  a  ticket  in  the  hare  lot¬ 
tery,  being  acquainted  that  it  had  been 
drawn  a  very  conlicicrable  prize,  the  fur- 
prize  of  it  threw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of 
involuntary  laughter,  of  which  in  a  few 
minuies  he  died. 

Bui  certainly  the  mofl  (Iriking  circum- 
llance,  wherein  an  excels  of  joy  can  hap¬ 
pen,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  guard 
againft,  muft  be  when  it  is  immediately 
preceded  by  great  grief  or  dclpair  ;  the 
too  quick  Iranfition  from  the  extremity 
of  one  to  that  of  another  of  the  ftrongeft 
paliions  human  nature  is  capable  of, 
produces  fo  impetuous  a  flow  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits,  as  generally  brings  on  dange¬ 
rous  diforders,  and  frequently  immediate 
death.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the  two 
Koman  wemen,  who,  alter  the  famous 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  lake  of 
Thralimcne,  meeting  the  one  her  Ion, 
and  the  otiicr  her  hulbano,  who  they 
thought  had  been  killed  in  the  battle,, 
died  on  the  fpot  with  the  fudden  fiirprife 
and  joy. 

Curfory  REMARKS  on  P.^oplf^s  Be  hat*  tour 

ciuhen  th'^y  enter  a  Public  School^  Churchy 
•  cbr.  an  Anecdote  of  John  Riciiaid 

Bufby,  A.  M. 

^0  the  Publisher  of  the  Weekly 
Magazine. 

OVr  muckle  kamelinefs  fpiUs  courtefy. 

Scots  Prov. 

S  I  R, 

"^.OURcorrefpondent  Mr  Pedant  [Vol. 
JL  xxiv.  P.  3C3.J  hath,  in  owe  of  his 


papers,  endeavoured  to  point  dutth^ 
caufe  why  fchoolmaftcrs  are  commonly 
treated  with  difrefpedt.  By  way  of  fup. 
plement,  allow  me,  who  has  alfo  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be  one  of  that  fraternity,  to  lay 
before  your  readers  the  conjequences ,  and 
ihall  confine  myfclf  entirely  to  the  man¬ 
ner  vifitors  behave  to  us  when  we  are  at¬ 
tending  our  charge. 

Nobody  who  has  the  fmalleft  notion 
of  the  nature  of  fubordination,  and  how 
very  needful  it  is  in  our  employment, 
will  ever  treat  us  with  familiarity.  We 
being  then  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
our  pupils,  they  naturally  come  to  form 
notions  of  us  agreeable  to  the  manner 
they  fee  others  behave  to  us.  It  is  highly 
proper  that  they  lliould  confider  us  (at 
that  time  at  leaft)  luperior  to  every  body 
elfe. 

That  the  famous  Dr  Bufby,  whom 
every  one  muft  allow  underftood  his  bu- 
finefs  equal  to  any  man,  thought  this  a 
matter  of  the  lumoft  importance,  ap¬ 
pears  from*  his  fpirited  behaviour  when 
his  fchool  was  vifited  by  Charles  II.— 
That  great  man,  on  feeing  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  kept  on  his  hat  after  entering  his 
fchool,  kept  on  his  alfo,  and  in  that  man¬ 
ner  converged  with  him.  So  foon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  his  Majefty  went  out,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  came  along— fell  on  his  knees,  and 
begged  pardon  for  his  prefumption  ;  but 
at  the  lame  told  him,  that  fuch  proce¬ 
dure,  ho-wever  unaccountable  it  might 
appear  to  be,  was  in  his  fituation  ablb- 
Ivitcly  neceflary ;  for,  did  his  fcholars 
fuppofe  any  body  greater  than  he,  he 
might  give  over  his  office. — In  aniwer, 
the  good-natured  monarch  approved  of 
what  he  had  done,  telling  him,  that  his 
Gondu«ft  indicated  him  to  be  a  man  of 
it  life. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  any  man  in  this 
department  lets  occalion  to  have  adted  n 
the  hero  of  the  above  wcll-knov.'n  anec¬ 
dote. — From  it  then  may  rationally  be 
interred,  how  very  neceil'ary  it  is  that 
W’c,  who  are  his  inferiors,  ihould  be 
treated  with  deference  by  thofe  who  en¬ 
ter  our  fchools,  how  little  foever  we  may 
receive  from  them  elfe  where.  To  take 
otf  their  hats  or  bonnets  would  certainly 
be  but  a  fmall  trouble. — I  confefs  a  well- 
bred  man  never  errs  in  this  refpedt. 

Such  a  cafe  as  1  am  juft  now'  going  to 
mention,  which  is  indeed  a  common  oue 
in  all  country  places,  tends  aiu),  in  a 
ftriking  manner,  to  increafe  the  bad  con- 
fcquences  I  am  complaining  of.  - 
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fcfiow,  who,  about  two  months  fince, 
from  being  a  cobler,  has  at  once  com 
menccd  dancing-mafter  here.  The  place 
he  teaches  in  is  a  barn,  into  which,  when 
that  w^ell-bred  gentleman  is  prefent,  none 
of  the  people  in  the  paridi  enter  without 
immediately  uncovering  with  the  moft 
profound  refpedt. — Now,  Sir,  why  fuch 
as  he,  who  has  only  the  care  of  the 
or  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  morals^ 
arc  moft  intitle.d  to  refpedt,  I  appeal  to 
the  thinkinj.::  part  of  your  readers  to  de¬ 
termine.  Belides,  when  they  enter  mv 
fchool,  they  have  a  comfortable  warm 
room.  Not  fo  with  the  barn;  as  its 
v/indowsare  only  Ouit  with  ftraw  wifps, 
—What  then  muft  my  pupils  .think, 
many  of  whom  alfo  attend  him,  of  the 
inftrinftion  they  receive  from  me,  when 
they  obferve  fuch  a  different  manner  of 
behaving  by  their  parents  to  their  other 
teacher  \  I  leave  it  to  the  ferious  confide* 
ration  of  fuch  fathers,  &c.  to  judge,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  fuch  procedure  cannot  fail 
of  influencing  the  minds  of  their  children 
with  a  contempt  for  that  fort  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  tends  to  the  making  them 
ufeful  members  of  fociety  ;  and  muft,  of 
Gcnftquence,  make  them  naturally  con¬ 
clude,  that  to  cut  capers  is  a  matter  of 
infinitely  greater  importance. 

But  why  need  I  complain  of  this  indig¬ 
nity,  when  more  refped  is  paid  this  tx>p 
than  the  Supreme  Being  ! — No  perfon 
enters  this  barn  without  uncoverin^r  ; 
yet  they  enter,  without  hefitation,  the 
houfe  of  prayer  with  their  hats  And  bon¬ 
nets  as  if  nailed  to  their  heads ;  and 
•fc)mc  of  them  keep  them  on  during  divine 
fervice.  I  know,  in  excufe  for  this, 
they  plead  tender  heads  ;  but  how  the 
night  air,  fifting  through  the  ftraw  wifps, 
Ihould  have  a  lefs  pernicious  effedt  upon 
their  faid  tender  heads,  than  a  good  clofe 
houfe  in  the  day  lime,  fuch  as  our  church 
i",  I  cannot  conceive. 

Yours, 

A  Country  Dominie. 
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Account  of  a  very  extraordinary  En¬ 
gagement  betvJten  an  English 
Galley  and  a  TuRKisii  Fleet. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a 
moft  difadvantageous  war  with  the 
united  Honl'e  of  Bourbon,  and  when  the 
inferiority  of  our  naval  force  to  that  of 
cur  enemies,  is  a  fubjctft  of  regret  to  all 
friends  of  this  country,  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  gallant  aftion  of  an  Eng« 


lifh  fca  captain  (though  it  fivours  ftrong- 
ly  of  the  marvellous)  may  afford  them 
fome  confolation,  as  a  proof  c'f  the  very 
great  exertions  the  Bri  ilb  tars  can  make 
in  the  hour  of  danger. — The  account  is 
given  by  Roger  Earl  of  Caftlemayne,  in 
his  relation  of  the  war  between  the  Ve¬ 
netians  and  the  Turks,  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  dated  23d  May  i66h, 
and  addrelTed  to  King  Charles  II.  It  is 
inlerted  for  prefervatioi^^in  a  ne^'.*  piujli- 
cation,  called  ^ihe  Antiquarian  Rupert ory^ 
and  is  as  follows : 

**  AMONG  the  Engh’lli  that  fought 
bravely,  Capt,  Thomas  MiJdItron  (who 
had  his  Blip  hired  in  the  fcivice)di<l  h 
moft  prodigious  action.  It  happened 
that  the  Admiral,  intending  a  dt-lign  a- 
gainft  the  Dardanels,  pnt  Midclktt  n  in 
lo  defpc.rate  a  place  that  he  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  land  of  being  ffunk  at  every 
Ihot.  He  advifed  -witli  the  commander, 
and  withal  told  hiiu,  that  the  peril  of 
himfelf  and  ftiip  did  hot  fo  much  trouble 
liim  as  to  be  let  where  it  was  iinpoffibic 
ior  him  to  offend  the  enemy.  Having  no 
anfwer,  oral  beft  a  bad  one,  and  feeing 
it  could  not  prejudice  the  fleet,  he  drew^^ 
off  a  little  the  vrffel  (his  only  livelihood) 
from  the  needlcfs  danger  it  was  in. — 
When  the  bullnefs  was  orcr,  they  difr.ir- 
fed  him  (in  a  council  of  war)  with  the 
title  oi  cov/ard,  and  all  the  foldiers  being 
taken  away,  he  wan  left  only  with  fome 
fifty  J'inglifii  to  return  home,  ov  whither 
eife  he  plealed,  =I!e  had  ru  t  pa''Ttd  h>r»g 
from  the  Armata,  but  in  a  nark  calm  met 
wil’ii  25  fail,  t)f  which  were  the  beft 
gallics  the  Great  I'urk  could  make  in  ail 
his  fleet:  thefe  crying  out  in  ilcrilion, 
that  they  wmuld  eat  Englifti  beef  lor  din- 
nrr,  fell  on  him,  wantitig  no  aflurar.ce, 
being  affifted  with  the  ftillnefs  of  the  air, 
and  their  own  ftrenglh  and  number.  But 
for  all  this  confidence  they  miffed  llieir 
aim;  for  after  a  long  and  fliarp  encounter, 
the  two  Balias  that  commamled  were 
killed,  with  1500  to  accomp^'iny  them  ; 
and  befides  the  many  that  were  wound¬ 
ed,  the  whole  fquadron  w'as  fo  lhattcred, 
that  they  had  hardly  o  irs  to  get  oft,  asd 
were  all  unfit  to  ferve,  at  leaft  for  tint 
year.  The  Captain  had  neither  wind, 
fails,  nor  tackle  left  to  follow  tiu  m  ;  hut 
with  much  ado  he  yet  afterwards  came 
fafe  to  Candie,  and  there  prefente<l  to  the 
General  a  whole  ton  of  \a\  ed  fields  of 
thofe  he  had  killed,  in  their  otten  board¬ 
ing.  His  Excellency  wat;  aftouilhcd  A; 
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the  thing,  and  after  all  the  carefles  ima¬ 
ginable,  he  acquainted  the  Senate  with  it, 
who  wiih  iiniverfal  confent  ordered  him 
a  chain  and  medal  of  gold,  as  a  tellimony 
Di  their  iiigh  efteem  and  his  own  com¬ 
mendable  valour.  Middleton  afterwards 
died  on  his  journey  home,  leaving  a  fon, 
who  commands  here  a  Ihip,  and  is  very 
well  efteeined  for  hia  rcfolution  and  con- 
dud.’' 

Account  of  the  Prero^ath^es  at  Sa- 
rnm,  efpecially  of  EpiscOPUS  Pue- 
RoaUM  a  njery  fin^ula^  Inflitutton  ob 
fer'ved  in  the  Cathedrals  of  England 
before  the  Reformation,  in  Memory  of 
St  Nicholas,  Byhop  of  Myra  in 
Lydia*,  and  ftrnamed  the  Child  Bijhopy 
and  the  Patron  of  young  Scholars 
among  the  Roman  Catholics* 

He  was  to  be  eleded  from  among  the 
choirifters,  on  the  anniverfary  of  St 
Nicholas,  being  the  6th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  was  invefted  with  great  authority, 
and  had  the  date  of  a  diocefan  bifliop, 
from  the  time  of  his  cledion  until  Inno¬ 
cent’s  day,  as  it  is  called,  being  the  a8th 
of  the  fame  month  ;  he  was  to  bear  the 
name,  and  maintain  the  (late  of  a  bilhop, 
habited  with  a  crofier  or  paftoral  ftaff,  and 
a  mitre  on  his  head  His  fellows,  the 
reft  of  the  children  of  the  choir,  were  to 
take  upon  them  the  (file  and  ortice  of  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  yield  to  the  bilhop  cano¬ 
nical  obedience  ;  and  farther,  the  fame 
lervice  as  tlie  very  bifhop  himfelf,  with 
his  dean  and  prebendaries,  had  they  been 
to  officiate,  were  to  have  perfor.xed,  the 
very  fame  mafs  exceptcil,  was  done  by  the 
choirifter  and  his  canons  upon  the  eve 
and  the  holiday.  The  ufe  of  Sarnm  alfq 
required,  that  upon  the  eve  of  Innocent^a 
day,  the  choiriltcr  billicp,  with  his  fel¬ 
lows,  fhould  go  in  folemn  proceflion  to 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  copes, 
and  with  burning  tapers  in  their  hands  ; 
and  that  during  the  proceflion,  three  of 
the  boys  fliould  ang  certain  hymns  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  rubric.  The  proceffioii 
was  made  through  the  great  door  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  church,  in  fuch  order, 
that  the  dean  and  canons  went  foremoft, 
the  chaplain  next,  and  the  bifhop  with 
his  little  prebendaries  laft  ;  agreeable  to 
that  rule  in  the  ordering  all  procelfions, 
which  aflfigns  the  rearward  ftation  to  the 
mod  honourable.  In  the  choir  was  a 
feat  or  throne  for  the  bifhop,  and  as  to 
{he  reft  of  the  children,  they  w^rc  dif- 


pofed  on  each  fide  of  the  choir,  upon  the 
uppermoft  afeent.  And  fo  careful  was 
the  church  to  prevent  any  diforder,  which 
the  rude  curiofity  of  the  multitude  might 
occafion,  in  the  celebration  of  this  fingu. 
lar  ceremony,  that  their  ftatiUes  forbid 
all  perfons  whatfoever,  under  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication,  to  interrupt  cr 
prefs  upon  the  children,  cither  in  the  pro- 
ceflfion,  or  during  any  part  of  the  fervic-: 
directed  by  the  rubric,  or  any  way  to 
hinder  or  interrupt  them  in  the  execution 
or  performance  of  what  it  concerncv! 
them  to  do.  Further  it  appears,  that  thiij 
infant  bifhop  did,  to  a  certain  limit,  re¬ 
ceive  to  his  own  ufe  rents,  capons,  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  church. 

In  cafe  the  little  biftiop  died  within 
the  month,  his  exfequies  were  folemnized 
wnth  great  pomp  ;  and  he  was  interred, 
like  other  bilhops,  with  all  his  oina* 
rnents. 

The  Buck  below  Stairs. 

To  the  Publisher,  ebr* 

S  I  R, 

SEE  no  rcafon  why  the  fccnes  of 
Life  fljonld  not  have  their  followers, 
and  their  deferibers,  as  wtli  as  thofe  of 
High* Life.  In  the  midft  of  the  cloud  of 
fmoke,  noife,  obfeenity,  and  uproar  of  a 
night-cellar,  you  will  often  fee  true  Her- 
ling exalted  on  his  throne,  v.  ith 
his  belly  on  the  diili  before  him,  and  Ins 
wig  invented,  by  turns  iliuing  the  fumes 
of  tobacco  and  the  fumes  of  w*it,  draw¬ 
ing  his  pipe  leifiirely  from  his  queer* let 
jaws,  and  blurting  out  the  lufly  j(»ke  that 
lets  the  table  in  a  roar.  Oh  !  Sir,  I  have 
heard  fuch  fallics  of  repartee,  fuch  ftrohes 
of  humour,  and  fuch  lhafts  of  wit  flying 
about  in  the  regions  of  noi^birnal,  tub- 
terraneous  feftivity,  as  the  circles  of  Bnu* 
Ton  could  not  purcliafe  from  their  brains 
for  the  fee  fun  pie  cf  their  eftates. 

Irijh  Pegy  the  Ihoe-black  at  the  corner 
cf  the  Hay-market,  will  throw  out  mo’^e 
(lowers  of  rhetoric  in  the  true  vein  of  la¬ 
conic  abufe,  in  one  hour,  than  Mr  D — g 
will  do  in  a  twelvemonth  at  the  King’s- 
Bcnch.  To  be  fure,  the  latter  has  the 
art  of  patching  up  his  raillery  with  a  k’r.d 
of  extraneous  fpeciolity,  ar.d  trickling  it 
out  in  a  fumptiious  fuit  of  refined  deco¬ 
ration  ;  while  the  former  fends  her’s  a- 
packingjaft  as  it  came.  She  took  little 
pains  in  its  propagation,  and  tlie  devil 
rporfe!  will  Ih^  take  in  its  growth.  Il 
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11 

^  I  flowed  direaiy  from  the  Ibiirce  of  na- 
I  and  nature  is  its  midwife  ;  Pegs 

I  only  the  channel  of  its  current.  Now 

-  *  th^  difl'erence  between  Mr  D - 's  and 

s  joke  is  this Thofe  of  the  former 
are  fo  difguifed,  that  they  have  to  pals 
through  all  the  crevices  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  'ere  they  can  reach  the  rihbie 
refidence  of  the  heart :  Hut  Peg*s  break 
through  the  trammels  of  decorum,  and 
force  their  way  upon  the  heart,  in  fpite 
M  of  both  reafon  and  undcrltanding.  Mr 
^  come  lightly  tripping  like  a 

nymph  ot  King's-Place,  hid  beneath  the 
I  enormity  of  a  caUOi  ;  and  Peg*i,  like  a 
I  iuie,  lufty,  raw-fieili’d  cotmtry  wench, 
I  tint  has  neither  cap  nor  cloak  on.  ^5ome 
people  may  prefer  the  puny  bantling  of 
former;  but  commend  to  me  the 
iiifty,  laughing  offspring  of  hont  It  IVg. 

I  am  one  of  thofe  facetious  Diiletanti 
f  >  hat  are  continually  hunting  after  tumotir, 
I  i  have  ranged  throiigh  the  carpeted  com- 
I  I  raunities  of  the^^re/// ;  I  have  penetrated 
into  the  profufe  alfemblies  of  the  rich  ; 
rl  I  have  trode  in  thr  fairy  feenes  of  fa¬ 
il  fidonable  pleafure  ;  I  have  haunted  tlie 
i  *1  ot  fantaftic  merriment  —  have 

miagled  in  the  orgia  of  Bacchus — have 
Y  'l  tripped  in  the  train  of  the  loofe-robed, 
I  floating  votaries  of  Paphian  deliglit ;  I 
’I  have  fwam  in  the  fca  of  profufion  ;  and  1 
I  have  fluttered  in  the  trappings  and  ecpii- 
I  pages  of  (how  :  In  fhort,  I  have  inn  the 
■t  round  of  exalted  blifs,  and  am  loreed,  to 
I  teed  my  craving  cnrioQty,  to  dclcend  to 
I  ihe  Elyfinms  below.  1  have  entered  a 
i  tiewfccnc;  a  novel  harvefl  of  delight  is 
I  opened  on  my  eye,  and  I  v.  .11  reap  it  to 
,|  the  utmolf.  Accordingly  1  have  provi- 
.1  ded  my^^eif  with  an  okl  black  coat  of-rny 
^  1  ffeward's,  and  a  brown  fcratch  bob- wig 
I  of  my  coachman’s:  I  bought  an  oaken 
I  towel  of  a  blind  beggar  in  Parliament- 
I  flreet ;  and  a  tobacco-box  from  a  cobltr 
4  at  the  corner  of  Cranborn  Alley.  'I'hus 
•  ^  equipped,  I  Tally  out  wild  upon  the  town, 
I  and  wherever  the  whim  of  the  inltant 
leads  me — there  I  go.  I  am  already  ini- 
ti.ited  into  the  myfteries  of  the  Watch- 
honfe,  and  have  made  a  pretty  progrefs 
/  in  tiie  fcience  of  Gf ub-ftreet.  I  can  talk 
-  with  tolerable  volubility  upon  the  afTrirs 
.  ^  of  the  ration  ;  and  1  have  already  beat 
J  bob  Bickering,  the  excileman,  in  a  pitched 
battle  of  execration  againlt  the  Miniftry. 
I  prognofticated  for  half  an  hour  by  the, 
V  clock  t'other  night  with  Simon  Stitch  on 
the  downfall  of  poor  Old  England  ;  and 
lj|  I  tofled  off  dry  drfims  widian  Jril]»  chair- 
^  map  for  a  wager  of  lix- pence  ;  though. 


by  the  bye,  I  wms  damnably  worfted 
there  :  lor  after  w'c  had  cacti  of  us  tumb¬ 
led  down  a  quai  t  of  the  rigiii  Fairnloih 
whilky,  and  we  could  neither  of  ns  fl^nd 
nor  fpeak,  who  the  devil  flicnlvl  Uirft  in 
upon  ns  but  my  antagoniit's  wife,  red  not 

from  the  province  ol  UlUer. - “  Arrah, 

‘  now,  by  J — s,  ConiMghan,  an’t  you  a 
‘  baddering  boghcr,  to  be  after  leaving 
‘  me  alone  yonder,  with  nothn^g  but 

*  O’Brady  and  the  children,  and  be 
‘  coming  to  drink  wdth  that  •  unger-eel’d 
‘  Ton  of  a  wdiore,  that  can  neither  fee 

*  nor  fupd’  With  that  flie  caught  hold 
of  her  lulfband’s  throat  w'ith  the  one 
hand,  and  the  empty  bottle  with  the 
othcr.~-“  By  J—s,  take  tint,  you  bo- 
‘  glier,”  (lie  fays,  and  knocks  me  acrofa 
the  fconce  : — and  be  taking  Connaglian 
‘  away  again — bad  luck  to  my  foul  but 
‘  I’ll  bother  you.” — With  that  ilie  toffed 
Connaghan  .acrofs  her  ihoulder,  threw 
the  bottle  full  in  my  teeth,  knocked  three 
of  them  doAvn  n^y  throat,  laid  me  fpraw- 
ling  upon  the  Hour,  and  decamped.  I  lay 
there  fcmelefs  till  rnorniiig,  had  my  poc¬ 
kets  picked  of  their  calh,  ainiiui  tainting 
with  the  iofs  of  blood,  ard  left  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  for  v\  hich  I  was  hauled 

before,  a  con  It  a  hie.  But,  d - ,  it 

did  not  fignify — it  was  tun — it  was  life. 
— Yes,  zounds,  it  wa  .  life  Jia'irs, — 

So  I  lent  to  my  banker,  rnide  him  dif- 
charge  me,  tumbled  a  coach,  got 
fate  to  my  hoi.fe,  aiui,  attcr  a  rtfrelli- 
ment,  I  remembered  the  jv)kc  only  by 
the  Iota  or  my  teeth.  «?cc. 

A  Buck  nttow  Stairs. 

Solution  r/^4e/i ion  U,  [B.  ij*]  h’  A.  B. 

Taking  the  Inrgcfl  pipe  as  an  inte¬ 
ger,  the  (jilums  v'lll  he  I,  and  ", 
adding  all  together,  makes  the  improper 
frai^d'oti  of  :  Then  Itate  the  (jucllion 
by  the  Rule  of  Three,  thus ;  if  4  hours 
require  the  integer  o*  ^'htt  will  the 
whole  pipes  or  50  usniire^  A.:;wer^  I 
hour,  55  miniitei;,  12  feconds.  To  find 
the  qur^ntity  eacli  pipe  diiLhaiges,  divide 
16  gallons  by  50  equal  to  hundred 
parts  of  a  gallon,  and  multiply  tins  quo¬ 
tient  rcTpcctively  by  24,  iz,  S,  and  6. 

G  a! tons* 

The  greatefl  will  empty  7 

fecerd  -  -  3  S4 

Tlie  thmd  -  -  15^ 

A ;id  the  lea  11  -  .  i  02 


In  all  i/» 

[^G.  r»  gi  les  the  f ^4 Soluiicn.^ 


JIappincfs,  hy  fraud  long  banitli’d 
Far  from  cities^  far  from  courts, 

To  the  peaceful  village  vanilh’cl, 

O’er  its  lawns  and  meadows  fports. 


With  contentment,  pair? 

Hand  in  hand,  they  trip  along; 
•Unknown  alike  to  grief  and  care. 

Their  tranfports  warm  and  rudic  throng. 


Uet  not  then  the  Tons  of  pride 
Of  rural  happinefs  miiUeem, 

For  peace,  to  happinefs  allied. 
Loves  the  cottage  and  the  dream. 


Prolog*’ E  U  the  new  Comedy  of  Gaelic  Gra¬ 
titude,  or  The  Frenchman  in  India.  Spoken 
by  Mrs  Jackfon,  in  the  Charafier  of  Britanr 
nia.  Written  hy  J.  S.  Dodd. 


Franck,  from  my  fird  cxidence,  well  I 
know, 

Hath  ever  been  my  mod  inretTate  foe; 

For  me  alone  in  ©pen  arms  die  fought. 

But  by  infidious  arts  my  ruin  fought; 

Scarce  made  one  treaty  but  die  bal'ely  broke, 
And  drove  to  bend  me  to  her  ferviie  yoke. 


Stanxas  •written  und^r  the  influence  ef  Me¬ 
lancholy. 


Tune  to  fweeted  notes  the  filed  ; 

Let  foothing  drains  becalm  my  mind, 
Let  the  mfpiring  organ’s  fwcll 
Die  upon  the  didaut  mind. 


Break  the  fo^c-  of  Melancholy, 
DiiTipate  the  horrid  gloom; 

But  Itt  not  maddT.ing  noife  or  folly 
Ever  near  my  dwelling  come. 


Let  fffrenrd  pleafiires  play, 

With  all  their  train  around  my  cot ; 
For  while  their  infiucnce  giUls  my  day, 
Content  (hall  ttacli  to  blcfs  my  lot. 


Say,  whafare  titles?  what  is  pow’r? 

Hope-gilt  trifks — emptied  toys  ; 

Let  Peace  but  deign  to  haunt  my  bow’r. 
Her  lir.iies  transtufe  divined  joys. 


Sooth’d  by  the  murmurs  of  the  dream. 
Which  thro*  thefe  vallies  glide  along; 
O  let  me  frame  the  lender  theme. 

And  Raodalind  infpire  the  f©ng. 


Tho’  Nature  here  looks  bKthfome,  gay, 
Tho*  her  fcleded  charms  are  here, 

My  Rhodalinda’s  fmiUs  difplay 

Far  blighter  charms,  joys  more  fincere. 


M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E,  OK 

Oft  hath  the  valour  of  my  fons  prevail’d, 
And  forc'd  her  mightied,  haughtied  fons  t© 
yield, 

To  fuefor  peace— dill  France  her  rancour  kept; 
Tho*  peace  we  had,  her  malice  never  flept: 
The  Gallic  arms  unable  to  fubdue. 

The  Gallic  arts  were  always  brought  in  view, 
Confeious  our  courage  fhecou’d  never  match; 
Thoie  whom  die  fear’d  die  drove  to  over-reach, 
Hcbcv  French  quack's,  doctors,  cooks,  and  va. 

lets  came,  (tame  ; 

T’  enervate  thefe  brave  hearts  (he  ne’er  could 
To  fpy  our  motions,  and  the  news  convey, 

To  gain  our  confidence  and  then  betray. 
Thinking  th’  occafion  apt,  once  more  ffic 
dares 

To  interfere  in  our  domedic  wars ; 

Widens  the  breach  in  this  unhappy  broil, 

And  hopes  to  fharc,  of  our  didrefs,  the  fpoil, 
V’ain  are  her  hopes  of  any  conquefl  he^-e. 
The  open  force  of  France  I  never  fear  ; 

Safe  in  my  foidiers  and  my  fcamen’s  hands, 

'i  (corn,  as  heretofore,  her  hodile  bands; 
Defpife  eacli  violence  Ihe  may  intend; 

France  ne’er  can  hurt  but  when  (he  feems  t 
friend.  (fcheme, 

Yet  that  we  may  defeat  each  dtep-laid 
And  (hew  the  hafenefs  of  her  fraudful  ditarp,i 
Whild  by  my  w^arlikcfons  the  fword  is  rear’d 
To  crudi  her  arms — each  honed, duteous  hard, 
Should  all  her  little  treach’rous  arts  expofe  ; 
Should  (hew  French  fervants  are  concealed 
foes ; 

That  all  who  triid  in  them  will  furely  find 
No  favours  can  attach,  no  kindnefs  hind; 

The  men  w^ho  fawn,  whild  in  fubje^lion  fer, 
And  tyrants  grow,  when  they  advantage  get. 

The  poet  of  this  night  one  in  dance  brings. 
From  ill  plac’d  confidence  what  trouble 
fprings ; 

And  that  deep  forrow  will  on  thofe  intrude, 
Who  e’er  depend  on  Gallic  Grttiiude, 

King  George  and  Old  England  for  evef* 
A  new  Song  and  Chorus ,  as  fang  nt  Vauxn 
hall,  hy  Mr  Vernon,  Mr  Hudfon,  Mr  PjI- 
lington,  Mr  Howard,  Mrs  Weifchcll,  M[f 
Thornton,  Mifs  Weller,  dwd A'In Wrighten. 
,CofnpoJed  by^  Mr  Hook. 

r.  Mr  Vernon. 

TH£  French  fleet  is  Fail’d,  if  loud  rvimour 
fpeaks  right,  (to  fight? 

Up  hammocks,  down  cheds,  and  make  ready 
The  tars  of  Old  England  her  claims  wilimaia- 
uin. 

Her  naviss  in  triumph  (ball  ride  o’er  the  maio. 
Chorus. 

•Thca  drink  the  health  of  George  our  King? 

liong!  long?  oh,  may  he  reign! 

In  loyal  <  horns  let  us  fing, 

The  (courge  of  France  and  Spain. 

Out  lives,  our  fortunes,  from  this  haur,. 
Down  at  his  Feet  wc  lay, 


Soon  may  he  crufti  each  hoftilc  foe! 

Huzza!  my  boys!  huzza! 

II.  Mrs  Weischell. 

Let  their  fquadrons  appear,  at  command  wc*il 
advance, 

Then  tremble  yc  run  away  Mon lleurvof  France: 

The  Lords  of  the  Sea  look  their  foes  in  the 
face —  (chace ! 

A  broadfidc’s  the  word— then  the  fif.nal  for 
Then  drb,k  the  henithy  See. 

III.  Mrs  Wrighten.  No!  let  the  haughty  Dons  advance  ; 

Wc  care  not  what  enemies  cover  the  main.  With  French  chicane  unite  : 

Our  guns  anfwcr  bell  Manifelfos  of  Spain!  ^  *Tis  long  hnee  England  conquer’d  France: 
Annadas  once  threaten’d,  but  Ihort-liv’d  their  — And  kept  it  as  her  right!  * 

boa  11,  (coall ! 

The  Dons  only  vapour’d — they  fled  from  our  * Tis  but  another  wreath  prepar’d 

Then  drink  the  healthy  ike,  T'o  hind  Britannia’s  brow  ; 

IV.  Miss  I'hornton.  What  winds  and  w'avcs  before  had  fpar’d— 

We  laugh  at  invafion  ;  come,  France,  when  Shall  yield  to  valtur  now. 

you  will,  (your  fill 

You’ll  repent  of  your  ralhnefs,  and  foon  have  A  favourite  Air  in  the  new  Cpera  called  ihs 
Old  England,  united,  can  make  a  bold  (land —  Cheifea  FcnhoiRi. 

Thus  arm’d,  on  our  ihores  not  a  Frenchman  ^ 

fhaii  land.  world’s  a  llrangc  world,  Child,  it 

Then  drink  the  healthy  8c,c.  X  njufl  be  conlcls’cl, 

V.  Vernon.  Wc  all  of  dillrels  have  our  fhare  ; 

Then  Britons  ftrike  hornel  and  repel  every  foe.  But  lincc  1  miifl  flrugglc  to  live  with  tke  reft. 
Regard  not  their  numbers— but  follow  your  By  my  troth,  *tis  no  great  matter  where, 
blow — 

Tour  caiife  is  fair  Freedom,  and  all  you  hold  We  all  mufl  put  up  with  what  fortune  has 
dear—  (fear!  fent; 

You  ne’er  can  be  conquer’d,  who  fight  without  Be,  therefore,  one’s  lot  poor  or  rich, 

Then  drink  the  healthy  8ic,  So  there’s  but  a  portion  of  cafe  and  content. 

By  my  troth,  ’lis  no  great  matter  which. 

BOTH  TO  BLAME.  An  Epigram. 

A  living’s  a  living,  and  To  there’s  an  end, 

TWO  witlings  late  difeours’d, ’tis  faid  by  If  one  honclllyjufl  gets  enow, 

fame,  And  fomething  to  fpare  for  the  wants  of  a 

Of  battles  fought  and  politics  the  theme.  friend, 

“  Keppel  is  Albion’s  foe,”  the  one  exclaims;  By  my  troth,  *tis  no  great  matter  how. 

**  3'he  Gallic  fleet  renown’d  Britannia  lhames.” 

“Alas!”  the  other  cries,  “  his  Colleague’s  In  this  world, ’bout  nothing,  we  huficd  appear, 
“  uorlc,  And  I’ve  faid  it  again  and  again, 

“  Blinded  by  envy,  niorfal’s  greateft  curfe.”  Since  quit  it  one  mull,  if  one's  confcicncc 
With  weighty  reafons both  their  caufe  maintain,  clear. 

Both  to  defend  the  Neptune’s  of  the  main.  By  my  troth,  it  is  no  matter  when. 

Opprobrious  terms  their  wrathful  bolbms  fire, 

As  combatants  they  fight  with  vengeful  ire. 

Whim  thus  employ’d,  t/-  chance  a  rev’icnd 
fage  ^  (r^ge, 

Pafs’J  by,  who  calmly  flrlv’d  to  footlie  their 
To  him  they  tell,  to  him  their  caiilc  maintai.'i; 

To  yield  with  fco.*'nful  ire  both  tides  difdain  : 

When  thus  the  fage  replies,  “Can  you  pretend, 

“  To  judge  the  men  who  Albion’s  coalU  de¬ 
fend? 

“'Mind  you  your  trades,  let  mijjiflcrs  of  flauc 
“  Of  politics  (their  proper  I'phere)  debate.’” 

Stanzas  on  the  British  Navy*. 


Have  you,  ye  Britons,  quite  forgot. 

In  good  Queen  BdVs  days, 

That  winds  and  waves  your  battles  fought. 
And  Ihc  gave  heav’n  the  praife  *  ? 

If  humbled  then  was  Spanilh  pride. 

Why  thould  ye  ^ci/Mlcfipair: 

Why  let  your  courage  now  i'uhlide, 

When  Ross  and  IMclgkave’^  there  ^ 


HOW  happy  Is  the  country  parfon’s  lot  ? 

Forgetting  bilhops,  as  by  them  forgot  ; 
Tranquil  of  fpirit,  with  an  cafy  mind, 

To  all  his  velhy’s  votes  he  iits  rclign’d; 

Of  manners  gentle,  and  of  temper  even. 

He  i')gs  his  flocks  with  cal'y  pace  to  heav’n, 
lu  Greek  and  Latin  pious  books  he  keeps. 
And  while  his  clerk  hugs  pfalms  he  foundly 
deeps. 

His  garden  fronts  the  fun’s  fweet  orient 
beams, 

And  fat  church-w'ardcns  prompt  his  golden 
(licams. 


HOW  oft  we’ve  feen  in  cv’ry  form 
The  threaten’d  ruin  near! 

But  Providence  difpcrs’d  the  ftorni>. 
And  taught  us  whom  tg  fear,. 


•  Alluding  to  the  Medal  fe^atfed  to  be 
on  that  ever  memerahle  event. 
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Thb  weekly  magazine,  or 
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The  review. 

Lives  British  admirals:  Con-^ 
taining  m  ne<w  arid  accurate  Naval  Hi/- 
torj%  from  the  ear  lit  ft  periods*  By  Dr 
J.  Campbell.  IVith  a  Continuation 
iJonvn  to  the  year  1779»  including  the 
Naval  TranfadiGns  of  the  Late  arid 
Prefent  H'ary  and  an  Account  of  the 
Recent  Difcoverics  in  the  Southern 
Hemi/phere*  Written  under  the  infpec^ 
tion  of  Dr  Berkenhout.  The  tLvhole  //- 
liiftrated  <ivith  Cor  red  Maps^  and  Fron- 
tifpieces  engraved  from  Original  Defigns, 
4  vols*  %vo*  iL  4J*  Donaldfon^  Edin* 
burgh. 

AS  Dr  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Britifh 
Admirals  has  bvtn  a  book  in  the 
higheft  repute  from  its  firft  publication, 
on  account  of  the  dlfiin^l  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  records  the  gallant 
adions  of  our  naval  commanders  from 
the  firft  efiablifliment  of  our  navy,  we 
could  not  favour  our  readers  with  a  more 
entertaining  piece  of  hiftory  than  extrai^ts 
from  the  lives  of  thofe  illtiftrious  men. — 
jVlr  Campbell  never  took  his  information 
at  fecopd  hand,  but  made  the  ftrideft  rc- 
fearches  into  all  the  accounts  he  could 
glean  either  from  the  dead  or  the  living  ; 
and  when  he  found  coniradi<5torv  after- 
tions  in  able  writers,  as  he  often  did,  he 
diftinguiihed  poflibility  from  probability, 
and  falfehood  from  truth,  in  lo  clear  and 
convincing  a  manner,  that  all  his  relations 
may  be  depended  on,  ard  his  publication 
ftamped  with  the  character  of  aTruellif- 
tory.  Thefe  he  difeovers  by  the  moft 
rational  and  pertinent  oblervatiows  in  bis 
notes,  which  tended  greatly  to  illuftrate 
every  doubtful  particular  that  he  men¬ 
tions  in  the  text.  In  (hort,  no  perfon  who 
dcfires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
hiftory  of  Britain,  and  its  naval  hiftory  in 
particular  (w^hich  is  brought  down  to  the 
prefent  time),  can  gratify  his  w  ilh  more 
agreeably  than  by  a  deliberate  pei  nfal  of 
Dr  Campbell’s  Lives,  &c.  Wc  ihall  fe- 
led:!,  for  the  prefent  numbtr,  the  Life  and 
Hiftory  of 

Admiral  Benbow. 

“  AS  fame  ought  conftantly  to  attend 
on  virtue,  fo,  without  doubt,  it  ought  to 
follow,  in  a  particular  manner,  that  kind 
of  virtue  which  is  of  greateft  ufe  to  focir- 
ty  ;  I  mean  fincere,  adtive,andwell  con- 
duifted public  fpirit.  This  it -was  that 


diftinguifticd  the  gentleman  of  W’honi] 
am  now  to*  fpeak,  and  that  in  nn  r.f; 
when  public  fpirit  wa?  not  only  out  of 
falhion,  but  out  of  countenance  ;  when; 
man  w'ho  profeflVd  to  love  his  coimtn 
if  known  to  have  fenfe,  was  thought  to  b? 
a  hypocrite  ;  and,  if  not  known  to  hnve 
it,  a  fool.  Mr  Benbow  was  r^either  ;  \ 
had  a  probity  that  was  never  queftioned 
and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  thing!;, 
which  always  procured  him  credit  in 
whatever  ftation  he  appeared. 

“  Butthcre  was  this  peculiar  in  his  cha. 
raster,  that  never  any  addition  of  fortune 
or  honour  accrued  to  himfclf,  but  fome 
good  refiilted  from  it  to  his  country  ;  for 
that  reafon  I  have,  wuth  great  care,  col.  /  ^ 
letted  every  circumftance,  relating 
progrefs  through  life,  from  private  han(L>; 
which,  I  Batter  my fe If,  will  be  fo  much* 
the  more  agreeable  to  the  public,  from 
the  want  of  pains  in  other  wnters  to  vin* 
dicate  the  memoiy  of  this  great  maTi;^ 
w'lf-ch  they  have  rather  injured,  by  heap-^ 
ing  together  idle  and  ill-tounded  ftorie?, 
and  reprefenting,  as  the  rough  behaviour 
of  a  tar,  that  Ueady  courage,  and  th^^t 
ftrid  regard  for  difeipline,  w'hich  were 
not  the  foibles,  as  fome  people  would  in* 
finuatc,  but  the  truly  laudable  qualities  ! 
of  this  honeft,  gallant,  and  accompliihed  I 
admiral. 

“  It  would  have  been,  I  think,  no  re* 
ftedion  upon  the  merit  of  this  worthy 
man,  if  he  had  really  fprung,  as  fome  au¬ 
thors  fuggeft  he  did,  from  a  very  mem 
original ;  but  the  fad  is  abfolutely  other- 
wife.  He  was  dcfcended'from  the  a-i- 
dent  and  honourable  family  of  the  Ben- 
bows  in  the  county  of  .Salop;  whic^ 
though  now  funk  in  point  of  riches 
credit,  is  Bill  rememhered  with  ho:iou% 
as  it  deferves  to  be,  fince  the  misfortunes 
of  the  family  were  not  the  ctfeds  of  ihtir  j 
follies  and  vices,  hut  owing  lb  ibtir  firm- 
nefs  and  fortitude,  their  attachment  to 
honour  in  preference  to  intereft,  and 
their  nnfhaken  adherence  to  the  good 
old  Englifh  principles  of  loyalty  and  pa* 
liiotifm. 

‘‘  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Kin? 
Charles  I.  relying  Itrongly  on  the  affic- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  county, 
repaired  in  perfon  to  Shrewfbmy,  enter¬ 
ed  that  city  on  the  20th  of  September,  ^ 
1642,  and  the  fame  day  made  a  folenm 
an  i  public  declaration,  that  he  did  not 
carry  on  ihis  war  from  a  thirft  of  blood, 
of  corqiieft,  or  of  abfolute  power,  I  at 
from  a  dtfire  of  prtfeiving  liis  own  Jijl' 
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rights,  and  thofe  of  his  people,  fince  he  fhcws,  that  the  Benbows  were  then 
was  determined,  if  God  gave  him  fucccfs  had  been  lately  a  very  confiderablc  fa 
therein,  to  be  as  tender  of  the  privileges  ly  in  Shroplhirc  ;  for  olherwife  the 
of  parliament  as  of  his  own  prerogative,  lonci  would  hardly  have  been  fent  ou 
Upon  this  declaration  the  Lords  New-  the  world  in  lb  good  company, 
port  and  Littleton,  with  the  gieatcft  part  “  As  for  Col.  John  Benhow,  he  m 
of  the  gentry  in  that  county,  came  in,  his  efcape,  after  a  fliort  imprilbnmc 
and  offered  his  Majefty  their  fcrvice ;  and  lived  privately  in  his  own  count 
among  thefe  were  Thomas  Benbow  and  till  after  the  reftoration,  when  he  was 
John  Benbow,  Efqrs;  both  men  of  eftates,  in  years,  and  yet  fo  much  to  leek  b 
and  both  Colonels  in  the  King’s  fervice,  livelihood,  that  he  was  glad  to  accept 
of  whofc  fortunes  I  am  obliged  to  fay  a  fmall  office  belonging  to  the  ordnai 
femewhat,  fince  the  latter  was  the  father  in  the  Tower,  which  juft  brought  him 
of  our  Admiral,  and  there  are  many  an  income  fufficienl  to  fublift  himfelf  a 
things  worthy  of  being  recorded  that  his  family  without  danger  of  ftarving 
befel  them  both.  In  this  iitiiation  he  was,  when,  a  lit 

“  When  his  Majefty’s  affairs  were  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  firft  Dul 
thrown  into  abfolute  confufion,  and  he  war,  the  King  came  to  the  Tower 
had  been  traiteroully  murdered,  fuch  examine  th^  magazines.  There  liis  M 
gentlemtii  as  had  ferved  in  his  army  re-  jetty  caft  his  eye  on  the  good  old  Col 
tired  into  the  country,  and  lived  as  pri-  nel,  who  had  now  been  dlftingcidied 
vatcly  as  they  could.  But,  though  their  a  tine  head  of  grey  hairs  tor  twenty  yeai 
interefts  were  much  reduced,  and  their  The  King,  whofc  memory  was  as  quii 
fortunes  in  a  great  mealbre  ruined,  yet  as  his  eye,  knew  him  at  firll  ligfit,  ar 
their  fpirit  remained  unbroken,  and  they  immediately  came  up  and  embraced  bin 
adlcd  as  chearfully  for  the  fcrvice  of  King  “  My  old  triend,  Col.  Benbow  (fiid  he 
Charles  II.  as  if  they  had  never  fufi'ered  what  do  you  here  ?*’  “  I  have  b'ctm  i 

at  all  by  ferving  hia  father  ;  fo  much  a  ed  the  Colonel)  a  place  (*f  fourfoui 
better  principle  is  loyalty  than  corrup-  pounds  a- year,  in  which  I  ferve  yoi 
lion.  When  therefore  that  Prince  march-  Majefty  as  chearfully  as  if  it  brought  tr 
ed  from  Scotland,  towards  Worceller,  in  four  thoiifand.’*  “  Alas!  {i'lv.d  tt 
the  two  Benbows,  amorigft  other  gentle-  King),  is  that  all  that  could  be  found 
men  of  the  county  of  Salop,  went  to  at-  an  old  friciul  at  Worccftci  ?  Col.  Lege 
tend  him  ;  and  after  fighting  bravely  in  bring  this  gentleman  to  me  to-morrov 
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owner  and  commander  ol  a  imp  caiica  wiin  grtrai  civnuy ;  loia  nim,  incy  were 
the  Benbow  frigate,  and  made  then  as  re-  forry  to  make  a  point  of  fiich  a  trifle, 
fptdisb!^  a  figure  as  any  man  concerned  but  that,  fince  he  had  refufed  to  (hew  the 
in  the  trade  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  contents  of  his  fack  to  their  officers,  the 
was  always  confidcrcd  by  the  merchants  nature  of  their  employments  obliged 
as  a  bold,  brave,  and  adlive  commander,  them  to  demand  a  fight  of  them;  and 
one  uhotook  care  of  his  feamen,  and  was  that,  as  they  doubted  not  they  were  fait 
therefore  chearfully  obeyed  by  them.tho’  provifions,  the  (hewing  them  could  be  of 
l.e  maintained  ftri^  difcipline,  with  grea-  no  great  confequence  one  way  or  other, 
ter  fafety  there,  than  afterwards  in  the  “  1  told  you  (fays  the  Captain  fternly)^ 
royal  navy.  This  behaviour  raifed  his  they  were  fait  provifions  for  my  own  ufe. 
reputation  grcaily,  fo  that  no  man  was  Caefar,  throw  them  down  upon  the  table; 
better  known,  or  more  eftcemed  by  the  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  like  them,  they 
merchants  upon  the  Exchange,  than  are  at  your  fervice.’*  The  Spaniards 
Capt.  Benbew'.  It  docs  not,  however,  were  exceedingly  (truck  at  the  fight  of 
appe^ir,  that  he  ever  fought  any  prefer-  the  Moors’  heads,  and  no  lefs  aftoniflied 
ment  in  that  whole  reign  ;  neither  is  it  at  the  account  of  the  Captain’s  adven- 
likely  he  w’ould  have  met  w  ith  it  in  the  ture,  w  ho,  with  fo  fmall  a  force,  had  been 
next,  but  from  a  remarkable  accident,  of  able  to  defeat  fuch  a  number  of  barba- 
whicl)  1  fl.all  give  the  reader  the  heft  ac-  rians.  They  fent  an  account  of  the 
count  1  ran,  bccaufe  it  gave  r’rfe  to  all  his  wdrole  matter  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
future  fortunes,  and  is  wdthall  as  extra-  and  Charles  II.  then  King  of  Spain,  was 
ordinary  a  ftory  in  itfelf  as  perhaps  ever  To  iruch  p^eafed  with  it,  that  he  would 
appeared.  needs  fee  the  Englifh  Captain,  w'ho  made 

“  In  the  year  i686,  Capt.  Benbow^  in  a  iourney  to  court,  where  he  was  lecci- 
his  own  veiled  the  Benbow  frigate,  w’as  ved  with  great  teftimonies  of  refped,  and 
attacked,  in  his  pafTage  to  Cadiz,  by  a  not  only  difmifled  with  a  handl'ome  pre- 
Sallee  rover,  againft  whom  he  defended  fent,  but  his  Catholic  Majefty  was  alfo 
himfelf,  though  very  unequal  in  the  num-  pleafed  to  wTite  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to 
be!  ot  men,  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  till  King  James,  w’ho,  upon  the  Captain’s 
at  laft  the  Moors  h(^arded  him  ;  but  were  return,  gave  him  a  fliip,  which  was  his 
quickly  beat  <'iit  of  his  fliip  again,  w  ith  introdudion  to  the  royal  navy,’’ 
the  lofF  of  thirteen  men,  whofe  heads  \To  bt  continued.'} 

Captain  Benbow  onlered  to  be  cut  off, 

and  thrown  into  a  tub  of  pork-pickle.  The  English  Poets,  fivith  Prefaces 
When  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  he  went  Biographical  and  Critical  to  each  Au^ 
aliiore,  and  ordtred  a  negro  fervant  to  thor.  By  Samuel  Johufon,  L,  L.  X). 
follow  him,  with  the  Moors  heads  in  a 

fack.  He  had  fcarce  landed,  before  the  /^F  ffit*  two  firft  volumes  of  this  ingc- 
officers  of  the  revenue  enquired  of  his  nious  work  wc  gave  an  account  in 
fervantwhathehadin  his  fack?  TheCap-  our  Review  [Vol.  xliv.  P.  302,  328.] — 
tain  anfwcred,  fait  provifions  for  his  own  The  third  and  fourth  remain  to  be  confi- 
11ft.  That  may  be,  anfwered  the  officers  ;  dcred,  w^hich  are  written  with  the  fame 
but  wx  muft  infill  upon  feeing  them,  fpirit,  and  abound  with  the  fame  excel- 
Captain  Benbow  allcdged  -hat  he  was  lent  criticifm  and  judicious  oblervation 
no  ftranger  there ;  that  he  did  not  ufe  to  as  the  former.  Dr  Johnfon,  we  may 
run  goods,  and  pretended  to  take  it  very  here  remark,  has  very  properly  adapted 
in  that  he  was  fufpedfed.  The  offi-  the  fizc  and  proportion  of  his  lives  and 
cers  told  him,  that  the  magiftrates  were  criticifms  to  the  merit  and  genius  of  bis 
fitting  not  far  off,  and  that  if  they  were  authors ;  on  Drydcn  he  has  therefore 
fatisfied  with  his  word,  his  fervant  might  bellowed  one  whole  volume,  and  in  the 
carry  the  provifions  where  he  plcaftd  ;  other  given  us  thofe  of  Denham,  Sprat, 
but  that  otherwife  it  was  not  in  their  Rofcotnmon,  Rocheftcr,  Yalden,  Otw'ay, 
power  to  grant  any  fuch  difpenfation.  Duke,  Dorfet,  Halifax,  Stepney,  Wallh, 
“  The  Captain  confented  to  the  pro-  Garth,  King,  J.  Philips,  Smith,  Pomfret, 
pofal ;  and  away  they  marched  to  the  and  Hughes.  Drydcn,  who  leads  the 
cuftomhoufe,  Mr  Benbow  in  the  front,  van,  and  appears  amongft  his  brother 
his  man  in  the  center,  and  the  officers  in  bards  *velut  inter  ignes  luna  minorcst  is 
the  rear.  The  magiftrates,  when  he  treated  by  our  biographer  with  that  de- 
camc  before  thcixii  treated  Capt.  Benbow  ferecice  and  rcfpeift  which  fuch  a  charac- 
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ter  defcrved  ;  though  he,  at  the  fame 
time,  ccnfurcft  fome  part  both  of  his  con¬ 
duit  and  performances  with  jufticc  and 
impartiality,  as  the  following  obfercation 
will  fufficicntly  tcftify.  Where  fpcaking 
of  Dryden’s  illiberal  reflections  on  his  ri¬ 
val  Settle,  he  very  properly  obfcrvcs  that, 

Such  was  the  criticifm  to  which  the 
genius  of  Dryden  could  be  reduced,  be¬ 
tween  rage  and  terror  ;  rage  vrith  little 
provocation,  and  ternir  with  little  dan¬ 
ger.  To  fee  the  higheft  minds  thus  le¬ 
velled  with  the  meaneft,  may  produce 
fome  folace  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  weak- 
nels,  and  fome  mortification  to  the  pride 
ofwifdom.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  minds  are  not  levelled  in  their 
powers,  but  when  they  are  firft  levelled 
in  their  defires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had 
both  placed  their  happinefs  in  the  claps 
of  multitudes.’* 

On  the  diffidence  of  this  great  poet, 
and  want  of  fpirit  in  common  converfa- 
tion,  Dr  Jobnfon  makes  this  very  fcnliblc 
obfervation. 

There  arc  men,  fays  he,  whofc 
powers  operate  only  at  leifure  anil  in  re¬ 
tirement,  and  whofc  intelicdtual  vigour 
deferts  them  in  converfation  ;  whom 
merriment  confufes,  and  ubjedion  dif- 
concerts ;  whofc  bafhfulnefs  reffrains 
their  exertion,  and  fuffers  them  not  to 
fpeak  till  the  time  of  fpeaking  is  palt  ;  or 
whofe  attention  to  their  own  charadler 
makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at  hazard 
what  has  not  been  confidered,  and  can¬ 
not  be  recalled.” 

Any  man  who  writes  the  life  of  ano¬ 
ther  may  fettle  dates,  and  relate  fads; 
but  every  man  cannot,  like  this  enter¬ 
taining  biographer,  draw  out  from  little 
circumftanccs  fuch  remarks  as  thefc  on 
men  and  manners. 

What  Dr  Johnfon  obferves  with  regard 
to  tranflation,  though  iliort,  is  fenlible 
and  judicious, 

‘‘  The  affluence,  fays  he,  andcompre- 
hcnlion  of  our  language  is  very  iliuffri- 
oufly  difplayed  in  our  poetical  tranffa- 
tions  of  ancient  writers  :  a  work  which 
the  French  feem  to  relinqnifh  in  defpair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  per¬ 
form  with  dexterity.  Ben  Johnfon 
thought  it  neceflary  to  copy  H"*race  al- 
moft  word  by  word  ;  Fehham,  his  con¬ 
temporary  and  adverfary,  conliders  it  as 
iiidiipenfably  requilite  in  a  tranflation  to 


give  line  for  line.  It  is  faid  that  Sandys, 
whom  Dryden  calls  the  beff  verhfie^  of 
the  laft  age,  has  ftrnggled  hard  to  com* 
prife  every  book  of  his  Englifli  Mrtamor* 
phofes  in  the  fame  number  of  vrrfes  with 
the  original.  Holyday  h^d  nothing  in 
view  but  to  fliew  that,  he  underftood  his 
author,  with  fo  little  regard  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  didion,  or  the  volubility  of 
his  numbers,  that  his  metres  can  l.ardly 
be  called  verfes  ;  they  cannot  be  read 
without  rel?:dance,  nor  will  the  labour 
always  be  rewarded  by  underftanding 
them.  Cowley  faw  that  fuch  copyers 
were  a  furinle  race  :  he  aflerted  his  li¬ 
berty,  and  fpread  his  wings  fo  boldly  that 
he  left  his  authors.  It  was  referved  for 
Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of  poetical  liber¬ 
ty,  and  give  us  juft  rules  and  examples  of 
tranflation. 

When  languages  arc  formto!  upon 
dltferent  principles,  it  is  impoffihle  that 
the  fame  modes  of  expreffioii  iliould  al¬ 
ways  be  elegant  in  both,  Wlfile  they 
run  on  together,  the  clofeft  tranllatinQ 
may  be  coiilidercd  as  the  belt ;  but  wIk  u 
they  divaricate,  each  muft  take  its  natu¬ 
ral  courfe.  Where  con  elpondcnce  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  fomething  equivalent.  “  I'rani- 
lation  therefore,  fays  Dryilrn,  is  not  fo 
loofe  as  paraphrafe,  nor  fo  citfe  as  nieta- 
phrafe.” 

“  All  polilbed  languages  have  diffe¬ 
rent  ftiles;  the  concife,  the  dilTufe,  the 
lofty,  and  the  humble.  In  the  proper 
choice  of  flile  confifts  the  refemblance 
which  Dryden  principally  exads  from 
the  tranflatar.  He  is  to  exhibit  his  au¬ 
thor’s  thoughts  in  fuch  a  drefs  of  didion 
as  the  author  w^ould  have  given  them 
had  hie  language  been  Englifb  ;  rugged 
magnificence  is  not  to  be  foftened:  hy¬ 
perbolical  oftentation  is  not  to  be  repref- 
fed.  nor  fententious  affedation  to  have 
its  points  blunted.  A  tranflator  is  to  he 
like  his  author;  it  is  not  his  bufinefs  to 
cJicel  him.” 

His  conclufion  of  Dryden’s  cliarader 
is  juft  and  well- pointed. 

‘‘  Of  Dryden’s  works  it  was  faid  by 
Pope,  that  “  he  could  fcled  from  them 
better  fpecimens  of  every  mode  of  poe¬ 
try  than  any  other  Englilli  writer  could 
fupply.”  i\Thaps  no  nation  ever  pro- 
d'iced  a  writer  that  enriched  Ins  language 
with  fuch  a  variety  of  models.  To  him 
we  owe  the  improvement,  perhaps  the 
completion  o4  our  metre,  the  icf.nerncut 
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of  our  language,  and  much  of  the  cor- 
of  our  fcntimcius.  By  him  wc 
were  taught  fapere  c5r  fari^  to  think  natu- 
rally  and  exp-efs  forcibly.  He  taught  us 
that  it  was  impolfiblc  to  reafon  in  rhyme. 
He  Ihewed  us  the  true  bounds  of  a  tranf- 
lator’s  liberty.  What  was  faid  of  Rome, 
afiornjrd  by  Auguftufi,  may  be  applied  by 
an  eafy  metaphor  to  Engliih  poetry  ein- 
bcllifhed  by  Dryden,  lateritiam  invenit^ 
marmunam  found  it  brick, 

and  he  left  it  marble*** 

The  whole  of  Dryden*s  life  is  extreme¬ 
ly  well  written.  Concerning  fomc  of  the 
minor  poets,  whofe  lives  we  meet  with  in 
the  fourth  volume,  but  little  is  faid.  Lit¬ 
tle  indeed  could  be  expected,  as  many  of 
them  are  fo  incoididerable  and  inftgnifi- 
caiit,  both  with  regard  to  themfelves  and 
their  works,  that  we  almoft  wonder 
how  they  found  a  place  in  this  collection. 
Sprat,  Yalden,  King,  and  Stepney,  are  not 
poets  of  fufficient  note  or  eftimation  to 
deferve  the  pen  of  a  Johnfon  to  tranfinit 
their  lives  to  potterity.  He  has  however 
done  iuftice  to  their  merit,  fuch  as  it  is  ; 
though  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  as 
confeious  of  the  meannefs  of  his  fub- 
jeCt,  he  concludes  the  life  #f  his  author 
by  faying  that 

Many  a  blandifhmcnt  was  praClifed 
upon  Halifax,  which  he  never  would  have 
known,  had  he  no  other  attractions  than 
thofe  of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  fhort  time 
has  withered  the  beauties.  It  w'ould  now' 
be  efteemed  no  honour,  by  a  contributor 
to  the  monthly  bundles  of  verfes,  to  be 
told,  that  in  (trains  either  familiar  or  fo- 
Jemn,  he  fings  like  Montagu’-.** 

What  Dr  Johnfon  fays  of  Smith,  and 
of  his  play  alfo  (Phaedra  and  Hippolytus}, 
is  peihapb  rather  too  fevere,  as  he  was,  at 
lead  in  our  opinion,  a  man  of  excellent 
parts,  and  his  tr/igedy,  though  exceptio¬ 
nable  in  fome  paniculir?,  one- of  the  belt 
modem  performances  which  we  have  to 
boall  of.  But  ae'^vHihus  non  tji  difputaK- 
'him.  Smith  was  undoubtedly  a  libertine, 
and  hivS  “  intellectual  excellence  (as  our 
biographer  obfervco)  feldom  employed 
to  any  virtuous  purpofe.’*  And  this  is 
perhaps  the  true  reaibn  why  Dr  Johnfon, 
v.hcfe  CW51  m ‘ral.charaCler  is  fo  defer- 
.vedly  admired,  would  not  givehinjfelfany 
trouble  abi)»Jt  poor  Smith  ;  hut  inftead  of 
his  own  remarks  has  prefented  us  with  a 
very  dull  id-written  euconriium  on  him  by 
Oldifwovthi  aiid  coacluUtp  his  Ihort  life 


of  Smith  with  a  charaCIer  of  another  kind, 
and  a  panegyric  on  Gilbert  Walmflcy. 

The  work  before  us  is,  upon  the  whole, 
an  ex(  •  llcnt  performance,  and  as  luch  we 
recommend  it  to  our  readers.  We  have 
at  the  fame  time  the  pleafure  to  inform 
them,  that  the  ingenious  author  is  now 
employed  in  writing  tlic  lives  of  Pope, 
Prior,  and  fcveral  others,  to  complete  the 
work,  which  will  probably  make  their 
appearance  in  fome  part  of  the  eiifuing 
winter.  C. 

Terra  :  A  Philofophkal  Difcoiirfe  of 
Earth.  Relating  to  the  Culture  and 
Improvement  of  it  for  Vegetation^  and 
the  Propagation  of  Plants^  as  it  ^ivas 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Society*  By  J, 
Evelyn,  Efq;  F.  R  S,  A  ne<w  Edition, 
With  Notes  by  A.  Hunter,  M*  D.  F.  R,  S, 
%vo.  Boards^  ^s*  York Dod- 
fley,  London. 

’"T^HE  editor*s  motives  and  intention  in 
.  i  republifliing  this  very  valuable  work, 
will  belt  appear  from  his  owm  preface, 
“  The  Terra  w^as  written  by  Mr  Evelyi , 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Royal  Society,  abcujt 
twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Silva:  And  as  every  thing  that  came 
from  his  pen  received  diftinguifhed  marks 
of  public  approbation,  he  had  the  fatif- 
faCtion  to  fee  it  undergo  feveral  iroprer* 
(ions  during  his  life-time,  to  each  oi 
which  he  added  fomething.  From  the 
extreme  veneration  that  I  entertain  for 
the  memory  of  fo  worthy  and  good  a  ci¬ 
tizen,  I  have  here  attempted  a  republica¬ 
tion  of  that  much  celebrated  work  ;  and 
J  would  fain  (latter  mylclf  that  it  will  be 
found  free  from  the  Inaccuracies  with 
which  the  other  editions  abound.  The 
occafional  notes  are  introduced  wuth  a 
delign  to  give  the  reader  a  more  extrn- 
hvc  view  of  the  fubjecl,  which  has  recei¬ 
ved  much  improvement  fuice  the  days  of 
our  exceiler.t  author.  If  wms  once  my 
intention  to  have  added  this  Difeourfe  to , 
my  late  edition  of  the  Silva  ;  but  when  ’ 
that  was  ready  for  the  prefs,  I  had  macb  : 
but  little  pregrefs  in  the  examination  cf ; 
th  is ;  and  indeed  it  was  then  uncertsi"  ^ 
whether  I  (hould  ever  complete  it,  ..r  i 
fuch  works  are  with  mean  amufemtnhl 
and  not  a  ftuJy.” 

The  notes  with  wddeh  Dr  Hunter 
enriched  his  edition,  though  not  very  ri: 
morons,  are  judicious  and  felt  Cl. 
thfiV  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  wii- 
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proved  method.  The  operation  is  nfuallf  “  He  hath  (as  he  confeffeth  in  the  dlf. 
performed  with  a  hammer,  worked  in  the  mal  cant  of  fanaticifm)  his  failings,  tr- 
fame  manner  as  the  hammer  of  a  forge,  rors,  ^nd/kort -comings  .•  thefe  afford  him 
But  a  ftill  better  method  is  to  grind  the  ample  matter  for  daily  concern,  felf. 
bones  between  two  caft  metal  cylinders,  abafement  and  reformation.*^  The  au- 
Mills  are  very  rarely  erected  purpofely  thor  might  place  this  book  in  the  cata- 
for  this  buQnefs,  as,  at  a  very  trifling  ex-  logue  of  his  J^ort- coming and  find  it 

pence,  the  apparatus  may  be  added  to  “  ample  matter  for  felf-abafement  and 

any  common  water-mill.  M.  reformation.**  But  vanity  is  as  deceit- 

^  .  r-r  fill  as  vice:  and  you  fcrihhling  finners 

(.fpedally  if  they  fhould  be  acidised  to 
Subjects  ;  or  Permj,  ^  ihe  fin  of  poetry)  are  of  all  others  the 

^ays,  moral,  eUs<<^,  and  drfcr.puve.  hardened  apainft  convidion  :  and 

^,th  PUrmiry  of  the  Author.  By  becaufe,  like  the  Pharifecs,  they  "  think 

Georp  Wng  ,  fq,  u  or  f  e  tjujefore  their  fiu  remaineth.” 
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which  its  flrength  occafioned  totheixi  and  country,  as  he  had  often  gone  through  it 
their  armies.  He  reemed  to  think  that  in  the  late  war  at  the  head  of  armiei— 
General  Robertlon  fpoke  like  a  man  who  The  Governor  was  againlt  the  motion, 
had  been  rewarded  by  government  for  Gen.  Burgoyne  thought  the  buliuefs  be- 
his  fervices,  and  vras  fo  very  cautious,  fore  the  Committee  ot  Enquiry  of  fuffici- 
becaufe  Gen.  Grey  had  been  taxed  with  ent  importance  to  keep  the  Houle  lilting, 
taking  up  opinions  lightly,  that  a  member  befidea  that  it  would  be  but  an  inilancc 
was  obliged  to  afk  him  four  or  five  quef-  of  jultice  due  to  him,  who  had  been  fo 
tions  to  get  an  anfwer  to  a  fingle  point,  traduced  and  vilified,  to  aft'ord  him  the 
— He  concluded  with  moving,  ‘‘  That  fullcft  opportunity  of  vindicating  himfelf. 
an  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  After  fpeaking  a  few  minutes  wiih  much 
Majcfty  to  inform  him,  that  the  Houfe  good  rcaloning  on  the  propriety  of  the 
had  felt  very  great  concern  at  the  ill  luc-  motion  made  by  his  honourable  friend, 
cefs  that  had  attended  his  arms  in  Ame-  the  General  entered  into  a  particular  hif- 
rica;  that  they  had  made  fomc  progrefs  toiy  of  his  own  condud  in  America,  to 
in  an  enquiry  into  the  caules  of  it;  and  which  he  rather  claimed  the  attention  ol 
that  an  interruption  in  that  enquiry  would  the  Houle,  as  it  would  in  all  probability 
prove  prejudicial  to  fome  of  his  Majelly’s  be  the  laft  time  he  Diould  trouble  it  on 
confidential  fervants,  and  to  officers  high  the  prefent  or  any  other  occafion.  When 
in  his  armies,  as  judgments  would  be  he  returned  to  England,  his  experience 
formed  on  imperfect  evidence,  and  fads  of  mankind,  he  faid,  did  not  caule  him  to 
but  half  afeertained  ;  to  implore  his  Ma-  doubt  of  having  fair  and  candid  treat- 
jelly  that  he  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  ment  from  the  minifters  of  the  American 
to  fuflfer  the  Parliament  to  fit  until  the  department,  to  w’hom  he  opened  himfelf 
above  enquiry  could  be  concluded.”  with  all  pollible  lincerity  and  confidence. 

Gov.  JohvJlone  rofe  to  exculpate  him-  But  he  was  deceived. — In  Head  of  being 
felf  from  the  charge  of  acrimony  in  ex-  able  to  plead  the  caufe  of  his  brave  com- 
aminifig  witnefles ;  he  difclaimed  the  panions  in  the  field,  and  vindicating  the 
idea;  and  faid  that  if  he  could  be  acri-  conduct  of  the  army,  the  chief  motive 
monious  towards  any  man,  a  gentleman  of  his  coming  home,  he  was  debarred 
of  the  Hon.  General’s  great  character  from  every  poffible  approach  to  his  fove- 
would  certainly  be  the  Taft.  That  he  reign  in  the  powxr  of  miniftry.  When 
had  no  particular  afperity  towards  Sir  he  appeared  determined  upon  having  his 
William  Howe,  the  Houfe  might  judge,  condmft  thoroughly  invclligated  in  Par- 
on  recolleftion,  that  before  he  knew  who  liament,  from  that  moment  adminittration 
the  advifer  of  the  fouthern  expedition  became  more  and  more  irritated  againlt 
was,  he  had  faid  in  that  Houfe,  that  who-  him.  It  was  then  he  received  his  letter 
ever  had  planned  it,  whether  general  or  ligned  by  the  King  for  his  returning  con- 
minifter,  the  planner  had  been  the  caufe  ditionaliy  to  his  army,  and  he  plainly  law 
of  General  Burgoyne’s  captivity. — —  that  his  ruin  was  meant  by  it ;  for  if  he 
The  Governor  fupported  the  evidence  obeyed  the  command,  his  enemies  w^ould 
of  General  Robertfon  ;  his  character  have  had  an  opportunity  of  faying  what- 
for  honefty,  integrity,  Ikill,  and  gal-  ever  they  pleated  of  him  without  the  lear 
lantry  in  his  profeffion  ftood  unim-  of  being  anlwtied,  and  if  he  ftayed  here, 
peached;  he  had  offered  to  beat  the  they  were  equally  prepared  to  accufe  him 
rebels  from  Dorcheftcr-neck,  and,  if  the  of  a  want  of  duty,  of  difrcfpetJt  to  his  fo- 
Gcneral’s  gallant  offer  bad  been  accep-  vereign.  and  ingratitude  to  his  brother 
ted.  Sir  William  Howe  would  not  have  foldiers.— The  General,  however,  chofe 
been  dfiven  from  Bofton,  as  he  was  after-  the  latter.  He  preferred  his  honour  to 
wards,  by  thofc  very  rebels  whom  he  did  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  and  be  fin- 
not  allow  Genera]  Robertfon  to  attack  ;  cerely  thanked  the  Houle  for  having  gone 
but  whom  he  fuffered  to  raife  fuch  forti-  fo  far  into  the  enquiry ;  fince  but  for 
fications  and  batteries,  as  enabled  them  that,  men  would  ftill  have  believed,  as 
to  fecure  themfelves,  to  command  the  they  had  believed,  that  he  had  marched 
town  of  Bofton,  and  finally  to  drive  the  from  Quebec,  on  the  Canada  expedition, 
Britilh' forces  out  of  New  England.  If  with  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men;  it 
General  Robertfon  did  not  fee  much  of  would  ftill  have  been  thought,  as  it  ever 
the  country  in  the  prefent  war,  fure  it  had  been  thought,  that  he  had  that  num- 
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ditcd,  as  it  liad  bfcn  boldly  advanced, 
that  when  he  lurrendcred  to  Gen.  Gates, 
50C0  BritKh  troops  aiftually' piled  their 
arras  to  a  body  of  militia  and  irregulars. 
But  thofe  calumnies  had  been  refuted, 
and  he  was  v/illing,  f  his  part,  to  reft  his 
cafe  Where  it  w'as,  though  his  enemies, 
fcndingihemfelvesdifappointed  of  wound- 
ing  his  lanoe  otherwife,  had  been  bafe 
enough  to  circtilale  it  abroad,  that  he  had 
tampered  with  the  public  money;  but  he 
thanked  his  God  he  dcfpifcd  I'uch  little 
dirty  abnfe;  his  hands  were  perfcftly  clean 
en  that  fcore;  he  was  ready  to  fiibmit  his 
accounts  delivered  to  the  treafury  to  the 
ttrideft  ferutiny;  and  if  he  could  trace 
the  report  to  the  author,  he  would  be 
bound  to  make  his  heart  ach  for  his  au¬ 
dacity.  He  fignified,  that  it  was  but  late¬ 
ly  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
General  Phillips,  acquainting  him,  that 
the  army  had  it  in  their  hope,  that  he 
was  taking  every  means  in  his  power  to 
juftify  them  to  their  fovereign,  and  the 
public  at  large  ;  the  Houfc  w^ould  there¬ 
fore  readily  conceive  how  much  it  niuft 
wound  his  feelings,  unable  as  lie  was  to 
ilo  them  the  j  11  (lice  they  deferved,  and 
expected  at  his  hands,  from  the  cruelty 
of  his  being  debarred  from  entering  the 
preftnee  of  his  fovereign.  His  return,  he 
faid,  to  the  armv,  would  give  them  no 
comfort,  but  the  feverert  pain.  He  would, 
however,  return  to  America,  improbable 
as  it  was  that  he  fhould  ever  live  to  fee 
this  country.  The  Southern  Indians,  he 
underftood,  were  to  be  let  loofc  upon 
the  Americans,  and  in  the  favagenefs  of 
thfir  conduct  he  would,  perhaps,  fall  a 
ariiftim  ;  but  he  w'ls  prepared  to  meet  his 
fate,  and  to  call  in  reafon  and  philofophy 
to  his  aid.  Thofc  fufpicions,  he  faid,  he 
had  more  realon  to  entertain  than  the 
Houfe  were  aware  of;  fome  of  the  Con- 
grels  had  been  very  explicit  in  their  mc- 
tiacts,  but  be  w^as  determined  to  encoun¬ 
ter  every  danger. 

Tbe  Lord  Ad'vocate  for  Scotland  freely 
declared,  that  he  had  not  been  induced 
to  change  his  opinion  of  the  Saratoga  bu- 
finefs  by  any  thing  he  had  heard  on  the 
enquiry.  He  had  always  been  againft  it 
as  an  improper  inveftigaticn  for  the 
Houfc  of  Commons,-  and  every  day  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  it  the  more.  For  when 
oflficeiS  were  examined  whofe  evidence 
did  not  pleafe  one  fide  of  the  Houfc  they 
were  unfavourably  received,  and  refleded 
upon  :  And  as  G.en.  Howe  had.declared 
he  did  not  mean  to  accufe  the  Mintlfer, 
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and  the  Minifter  that  he  had  no  complaint 
againft  him,  he  thought  it  was  very  pro. 
per  to  put  an  end  to  the  enquiry.  \\ 
prefent  he  obferved  that  the  fcilion  haii 
been  very  long  and  fatiguing  ;  and  as  hh 
Majcfty  had  a  power  of  calling  the  Par. 
liamcDt  in  fourteen  days,  in  cafe  of  an 
emergency,  he  thought  a  notice  for  that 
fpecific  purpofe,  if  it  ffiould  be  wanted, 
would  be  more  likely  to  occafion  a  full 
Houfe,-  than  if  the  Parliament  was  to 
continue  fitting,  wearied  out  as  it  is  by 
fuch  long  attendance.  He  added,  that 
the  Romans,  when  it  was  necefl'ary  to 
exert  all  the  executive  powers  of  the 
ftatc,  never  fat  deliberating  in  the  k- 
nate,  but  repaired  to  the  field ;  and, 
in  the  very  height  of  their  glory,  had 
moft  to  aferibe  it  to  the  power  of  the 
ftate  being  lodged,  in  time  of  danger, 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  wah  tailed  | 
their  didator  ;  and  under  the  fame  cir.  j 
cumftances,  gentlemen  might  be  much 
better  employed  in  preparing  for  the  de* 
fence  of  their  country  againif  the  enemy,  ij 
than  by  fitting  there  day  after  day  to 
hear  an  examination  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  in  another  place  ;  he  lliould 
therefore  be  againft  the  motion. 

Mr  Fox  entered  into  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  with  his  ufual  torrent  of  elo¬ 
quence.  His  fpeech  was  one  of  the  ableft 
and  moft  pointed  w’e  ever  heard  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  he  did  not  touch  for  a  moment  on 
any  one  part  of  the  fubjed  witiiont  giving 
it  a  new  turn,  equally  logical,  fnrewd, 
and  forcible.  He  arraigned  the  Lord 
Advocate  in  a  manner  w’onderfully  a- 
droit,  but  wonderfully  fcverc ;  he  faid 
his  head  was  fo  filled  with  the  fancy  of  a 
didator,  that  he  forgot  he  had  been  con¬ 
tending  for  the  total  and  unconditional 
fubmilfion  of  the  parliamentary  privi¬ 
leges  of  Great  Britain  at.  the  feet  of  the 
Minifter.  Mr  Fox  then  went  fully  into 
the  confideration  of  the  prefent  ftatc 
and  probable  feelings  of  Ireland,  and 
after  mentioning  that  the  principles  oi 
government,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  were 
now  much  the  fubjed  of  difeuflion  in 
that  kingdom,  recommended  to  the  no* 
tice  of  that  Houfe  a  pamphlet  he  had 
lately  read  on  that  fubjed. 

Tbe  Lord  Advocate  made  a  fhort  repl^ 
in  explanation,  and  the  debate  was  thee 
continued  till  half  pad  eleven. 

At  length,  the  Houfe  divided  on  the 
motion,  and  the  numbers  Ayes  70; 
Noes  143.  ^  • 

to  Correfpondents  dfirrcdS\ 


